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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


BEiaiUM. 

BELGIAN FARMWOMEN'S CLUBS. 


SOURCES: 

; AssociAXiONS OB PBRMiftitES Ci«6s): Rapport prfeent^ & U Section du 

mitt Congrte Interaatioiial des Cerdes de Fennieres de Gand, 1913 [Reports FreseiUed to 
lb First Section of the yrd. Iniemaiional Congress of Ffunwomm's Ch$bSy heid at Ghent, m 
]913). Brussds, “ Comity National des Federations des C^rdes des Fenniere^ ”, 1913. 


§ I. Progress made by the parmwomen's ceubs 

BETWEEN 1906 AND I9I2. 


The beneficent influence women may exert in the field of agricultural 
momics is now recognised by all. But up to recently they had only 
xupied themselves individually with agricultural interests, without, that 
, any institution uniting these new forces for definite and permanent 

Bdgium, a country very prolific in social experiments, was among the 
1st to give us an example of what may he obtained by the organization of 
iniwomen. 

And indeed by the side of the very numerous agricultural assodations, 
iraied for the most part of men, in that country, we find fannwomen's 
labs {cercks de lemiires) springing up and exten^ng themselves, after the 
ample first set by Canada. 

The principal inducement for the foundation of these institutions 

as we know, the necessity of arresting the rural exodus that is assum- 
ig more and more alarming proportions, and extending itself even among 

omea. 


It was considered that ontf of the most effectual means of opposing 
Ms tendency would be to appeal directly to the women, to make them ap- 
®®atethe benefits of the country life and warn them against the delusions 
dangers of the cities, as well as give them professional instruction, so 
they might he better fitted for the performance of the special duties 
I to them, such as dairying, poultry impiovemetit, gardening etc. 
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The icoles m^iu^kes <imWa»«fes, ''which had been worldngfor many yjjjj 
already partially supplied the need, hot it was necessary that the effects » 
thmi work should not be lost. 

For tlii pmrpose;' the fantiwonte^ bad- if- be. mnied in petmaaent as 
sedations, there thus arose in 1906 the &st df'eles H femihes, spreadbi. 
rapidly through the whole of Bd^uin, a^bove aU through the influence 0' 
the Catholic party. It is calculated that there are now more than two hun 
dred of them. 

Thdr organization is very simple. During the session of a women’s agii 
cultural school, the pupils recruit mttrtfcfS from among the farmwomen 0 
the nd^bourhood and the first nucleus of the dub is thus fotmej 
It is managed by a lady president, two vice presidents, three conndlloisanc 
a secretary treasurer. The members pay a contribution of fifty centims 
iFith this, provision is made for the needs of the sodety, and articles 0 
domestic use, agricultural implements, selected seeds etc, are purchased 

In the course of the meetings, heldgenerally four or five timesayearji) 
lectures and practical lessons Are given, agricultural competitions and show 
are held and lotteries organized etc. 

Almost all the dubs also possess a library of books on domestic economy 
agriculture, hy^ene, dairying, livestock improvement, gardening etc. 

The most widely read newspapers engaged in promoting this movemen 
are the Femiire in the Walloon districts and the Boerin in the Fleniisl 
parts. 

We ^ve in this connection the Mowing table in which, together witl 
the number of clubs founded between 1906 and 1912, the numbers of am 
bets, that of the lectures given and that of the andidice are shown, 


Process of the Farmwomen’s Clubs between IQ06 and 1912. 


Yean 

Kumber 

of CtSbs 

Nomber 

of Mdiiben 

Nomber 

of l,eetur<s 

Audieact 

igo6 

2 

'14 

4 

,,, 

1907 

.4 

1,961 

60 


1908 

36 

3.931 

135 

4 ,r 8 r 

1909 

^5 

6,162 

215 

12.44; 

1910 

74 

6,929 

23i 

14,200 

I9II 

104 

13.273 

332 

35 t 7‘3 

1912 

183 

« 

21,461 

806 

80,143 


(t) The work of some clubs in 1912 was taUier considerable. Thu.s the 
Zfdder and Perwes clubs held 10 meeting. TTie Bonheyden club held rz and Ihe let 
Club 13 etc. 
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ITie number of membeis^ show a continujU increase^ whchis signi- 
ficant. Many clubs have already more than 200 members, those of Ghistel- 
les M* Beriher - lez;- I 4 erre (318), Blaesvelt (270), Bonheyden (263), 
nerve (272), Denderwindekc (260). Gtar.d-Leez (226), Erugelette (291)’ 
Wachteb^ ( 475 )> St. Marie d’Overmeire (34&), Olsere (305), boochristi 
(315) HensdtM (256), Templeuve (300) Bale^em (310), Calckea (591). 

The numbers of those attending the lectures are dso encouraging and 
tiey appreciably increase from year to year. 


§ 2. Federations of the fariiwomen’s clubs 


hike the other forms of association in B^ginm, so also the farmwomen^s 
clubs tend to unite in federations. 

First of all, there is the “ ComiU Naiional des Federations des Cercles 
it Fetmiires ", presided over by the Baroness Rotsart de Hertaing, to which 
arc due various undertakiugs which have not a little contributed to the 
improvement of the associations we are dealing with. 

This Committee, convinced of the utility of an interchange of ideas 
vith regard to the best manner of enabling the faimwomen to accomplish 
their work, promoted the 3rd . International Congress of Fa rmwomen's Qubs 
which was recently held at Ghent (June I2th.-i5th., 1913) nrder the patron- 
age of the Belgian Government, 

The Committee, in its desire to sup^y its afhliated clubs with com^et- 
ot lectures, has instituted an eicamination for a special lecturer’s certificate 
and fixed a severe programme for it. 

'This includes the theory of organiiation, the purposes and means of 
action of the clubs, rural book-keeping, the education of children , the ques- 
tion of rural exodus, as well as the study of the means for rendering life 
in the country agreeable ; it also includes various ideas as to the cultivation 
of gardens, the saritation of farm houses and cattle stalls, the diet of the 
peasants, livestock improvement, women's work etc, etc. 

'The first examination was held at Brussels on October 17th. last. 

Another question which keenly interested the National Committee of 
the Federations of Farmwomen's Clubs in the past year was that of the 
igncultural professional instruction to be imparted to the young women 
“ tie rural communes. While waiting for a law sanctioning such instmc- 
"OB, the Committee decided on organizing a higher course of rural eco- 
eomics, and the success of the lectures given was most flattering. 

Other Federations are : 

W " De belgische Botrinnenbond " {Federation of Farmwomen's Qnbs), 
^«toed on July gtjj _ jgjj gj, December 31st., 1912 federating 67 
2Ki ****’ 7 ’ 37 t members This Federation promoted a meeting on August 
^ *912, attended by about 1,400 persons. Its sphere of action extends 

' P't'vinces of Brabant, Antwerp, Itimbourg and WestFlanders. The 
of the federation is the monthly paper " De Boerin 
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(6) 'fhe Provincial Federation o^, West Flanders, which on Decemijf 
31st., 1912 federated 21 dubs. 

■ . (c) The Federation of Farmu/onien's Clubs of WaUoon Brabant with n 
clubs. 

(<f) The Provincial Federation of East Flanders Farmwotnen's Chitn 
which, founded on September 29th., 1911 with 8 clubs and 700 membeis 
has now 34 clubs affiliated to it, with about 6,000 memoers. It publishes 
a mojijbly review of 12 pages ; « He ». 

(e) The Provincial Federation of the Hainaut Farmeomen'„ Chibi 
recendy founded, with the object of starting new clubs and encouragiiig 
the work of those already in existence. 

(/) The Provincial Federation of the Luxembourg Clubs, founded on De- 
cember 2nd., 1912, with 13 associations. 

(g) The Provincial Federation of the Namur Farmwomen's Clubs, with 
30 clubs, constituted as professional unions. 


§ 3. Farmwomen’s ceots in the province op hainaut. 

' .At the 3rd. International Congress of Farmwomen's Qubs, recently 
held at Ghent, Countess Ponfbiiand, President of the Celles Qub, presented 
a report on the progress of the farmwomen’s clubs in the Province of Hai- 
naut. 

•After mentioning De Vuyst, General Manager at the Agricultural De- 
partment as promoter of these assodations in Belgium, she told the 
story of the clubs of the province. 

The first formed was that of Leuze, founded in 1907, but planned in 
1906. It has 2 II members and includes the whole territory in its field 
of action. 

The next founded were the Celles Club, provided with a library which 
can boast of many readers and which is the best supplied with worts of 
professional instruction ; and the Frasnes Club, the second founded in Bel- 
gium, which has 139 members. A peculiarity of this club is that the Cod- 
mittee of Management has a representative in every commune of the 
canton, to collect subscriptions and to obtain new membeis ; further, a 
accordance with a principle of decentralisation, it is customary to give the 
lectures in several communes of the canton, with the twofold object of 
saving the members' travelling expenses and arranging a more equal dis- 
tribution of the advantages the membeis enjoy and the charges they have 
to 


lette, founded in 1910 and progressiug rapidly, so that it has 320 membe® . 
and that of Templeuve with 250 members. 

Qubs of very recent foundation are those of Vezon (I9tt)> 
le-Comte, Merlin I’Evlque and Erbisoeul (1912). The organization 


support. 

We must further mention in thisprovincethe Maulde Qub (44members), 
ended in looo in coimection with an icole menaelre aericole ; that of Bnigc 
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Age dobs is almost the same (contributions, foil members, bonotaiy kiem- 
ips and patrons) and they pursue the same educational and professionel 
ibiect, consisting in extending and completing the culture of thefann nomen , 
lith the object of rendering them mote and more capable of fulfilling their 
^mission. _ ■ - 

The means employed for this purpose are chiefly lectures and the read- 
^ of good books. 

Considering the object of the meetings of the farm women in the last six 
ftjis, it is easy to see how the clubs we are dealing with have always acied 
jthe principle of uniting in each sitting, with professional or scientific 
[Stmetion, ^0 moral or religious teaclnng, by means of the careful 
flection of the subjects of the lectures. This is seen in the following Ust 
1 lectures given between 1907 and 1912 in the Hainaut Farmwomen’s 
Jnbs; ■ ■ ‘ 


Lectures delivered at the Meetings of the Fartttwotnen’s Clubs of the Pro- 
hu of Hainaut, 1907-1912. 

The farm in history. 

The hreicne of the farm. 

Improvements to be introduced on the farm. 

lighting of the farm. 

livestock improvement and its future. 

The %ht against aphthous stomatitis. 

Care to be feken in dairying. 

The hygiene of the cattle stalls. 

Microbes in milk. 

Butter making. 

Poultry improvement 

Gardening 

Horticulture. 

Preservation of v^etables. 

The farmwoman's duties as wife. 

Thefarmwomau’s social duties. 

The farmwoman’s day. 

Household education. 

Health of babies. 

Babies’ sleep and food. 

Teething, tuberculosis. 

The development of the wiU in children, 
budly trained children. • 

^ apostleship to be exercised ; anti-alcoholism'. 

The care of the wounded, 
i new defence against hail. 

A journey to the Holy I^nd, with lantern slides . 

Patriotism and the mothers. 
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The moral, and religious subjectsi as also, everything of the nature g 
recreatirm (moving pictures, lime li^ views etc, etc.) are usually entrusts 
to priests. The others of technical character are, instead, dealt with, accoij 
ingto circurnstances, bydoctors* lawyers, schoolmast^ and State sdentifi 
agriculturists. 

We think, finally, that it will be interesting to reproduce the desire 
ea^ressed at the Ghent Congress, in relation to the clubs of the proinncc o 
Hainaut, by Countess Pontbriand. They were ; 

ist. That the above clubs may above all keep faithful to the line ot con 
duct marked out at their foundation, that is to say, may always include i, 
their programme both, professional and moral or religious education. 

and. That the lime light views and moving pictures, exhibited in ftes 
clubs, even if intended for purposes of recreation, may always have fo 
their object that of developing the sense of the true, the beantifnl anr 
the good. 

3rd. That thefarmwomenadheringmayalwaysbecome, in a greater de 
gtee, participators in the advantages offered by the professional union 
and mutual institutions. 

4th. That the number of honorary members and patrons may increase 


* 

• » 

The results of these interesting women’s orgaiiizations in Belgium kv 
been most happy. As is seen in the various publications and reports deal 
ing with the matter, the farmwomen flock most eagerly to the meetings 
take keen interest in the lecttires and derive great profit from them : thi 
appears in no doubtful manner in the considerable progress already ohsemi 
in poultry improvement, dairying, gardening, preparation of preserves am 
finally in every department in which woman’s action is prominent. 


SPAIN. 


eo-OPERATION AMONG THE GROWERS OF CITRUS FRUITS 
IN SPAIN. 

By SeBor J. Handel Pubbo, 

Prrimor of Ike Special Sehtml of AtricaUurat Eagineeri, at MaOtid. 


§ I. Antkcedent events. 


No kind of fanning has made such rapid progress in Spain and 
prodoced such considerable wealth as the cultivation of citrus fruits. 
WUe it remained almost stationary until about the last quarter of last 
toitaiy, the attraction of the English market, facilitated by commercial 
means of conununication in accordance with mutual and inefeniring ne- 
tessities. stimulated plantation in our Mediterranean region, above all in 
the provinces of Valenza and Castelldn, where the water supply as well 
astk activity and intelligence of the population in respect to agriculture 
facilitated this class of undertaking. 

Economic circumstances have, during the last forty years, encouraged 
‘ this agricultural development which has increased fivefold the area planted 
»ilh oranges in the Eastern districts and raised the value of the pro- 
loction to a hundred million pesetas. But when the due limit was passed, 
there came years of difficulty (1907 and 1908), when exportation was not 
easy, fruit lots found no purchasers and sales were hardly remunerative, 
from an average of 15 pesetas per hundred kilogrammes, the price fell 
to 10 pesetas, which was really ruinous, and even below that. The aa:ai^e 
oisis presented itself in a threatening form and called for immediate re- 
Eciiies, 


People spoke of over production, and indeed that did exist, at least 
*■101 the actual requirements of the export trade are considered. Not 
ooly had the plantation fever rapidly increased the crop but, in addition, 
0 Mst price of a part of the'erop produced on land little suited for the 
piujose and requiring a large expenffiture for its preparation, was excess- 
according to many, the principal cause was the defective organ- 
^ _a of the export. It had developed without any order or any inter- 
® an on the part of the producers. Really the latter wmc only anxious to 
P as soon as posable, so as to benefit by the high prices paid to the first 
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comers, sometimes n^ecting for 4 he purpose the quality of the ftm 
1116 export firms, which were almost ^ foreign, only desired to sec 
profits, and the intermediaries to ship large quantities of fruit, in oiden 
increase their commissions. The consequent disorganization and irres 
arity of the trade led to very sudden variations in price on the printin' 
markets, as is seen from the fac* tMi^in one of the last few years S 
season, which opened in I/mdon with the encouraging price of 20 pesetj 
a thousand, became disastrous a few months later and the fruit 
sold retail at 5 pesetas. 

, The unsatisfactory sitiiation seriously alarmed the whole prodntin 
claiss of the district of Valenza and aU the financial classes connected wit 
the production. The most competent persons who publicly occupied then 
selves with the problem declared that the evil was not due to the glutta 
of the market, but to the unsatisfactory conditions under which the expoi 
was efiected and the fruit received and distributed, and proposed th 
foundation of an organization by means of which to avoid all tics 
errors, for which in part the producers themselves were responsible. Fo 
the purpose it was necessary for the latter to unite and associate, but tl 
individualistic character of the farmer of the district of Valenza constitute 
an extraordinary difficulty. 

, Happily, the agricultural movement, developed as a consequences 
cor colonial wars, had already given birth, to active agricultural assc 
ciation in all our provinces. 

The action of a group of scientific farmers and patriotic landowna 
.'incited the producers towards this, at the same time as it inspired ofSda 
provisions calculated to promote the idea. The union of the maj 
ority of these associations in regional federations is of recent date, and tb 
Federation of the East, skilfully directed by presidents chosen from amoni 
the most distinguished and most enthusiastic personages of the above group 
has acquired special importance and shown exemplary activity. Inti 
Board of Management of this Federation, at Valenza, and in the Agri 
cultural Chamber of the same rit}', the desires of the producers found ; 
faithful echo, authorized opinions facilities for their propagation and mei 
of action a lever for their activity. 

The first public act in which these aspirations were formulated ai: 
• ^leements entered into was the meeting held by the Federation in January 
igo8, at Aleira, where, the following conclusion was come to amongst others 
“ (4) To invite the Agricultural Federation of the East to promot 
the general association of orange producers, rmder the form of co-operatu' 
societies or syndicates adequately organized and possessing the necessar 
means for the defence of this branch of agricultural production. ” 

The meeting held a little later at Vllenza confirmed this resolution 
supported besides by the fanners assembled a few days later at Bum® 
a very important centre for the production of oranges in the Castelloi 
district. 

■ In that province there already existed some organizations of syudu 
ated pfodticers. working nearly in the usual way. The presidents of thes 
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jjsodatioDS t(^eth« with the members of the Regional Council of the 
^cultural Eedefation of the East, were charged to carry into effect the 
ibove agreement. ■ , 

Ihe Valenza regional show also promoted contact amoim the pro- 
dttcers, and profit was taken of it to extend the idea of association anwhe 
the orai^e growers. ^ 

In spite of all these favourable circumstances, it was none the less a 
difScalt matter to overcome the obstinate opposition of the farmers so 
as to induce them to sacrifice their independence to the common advabtage 

The work of the organizers was also disturbed by the conflict of 
opposH^ opinions. Some wanted association to be made compulsory 
by law; others, more reasonable, were ready to allow it to be free at4 
rfuntary. There were disputes also as to the objects of the society 
some wishing to limit its action to the packing and sale of oranges’ 
others urging that it shoidd undertake aU the business involved in the pro- 
doction, the purchase of manure and implements included. Intelligent 
and impartial persons joined in the discussion. Dr. Lassala, president of 
the A^cidtnral Eederation, especially spoke with authority and main- 
tained in the meetings and in his writings the spirit of union the first assem- 
blies had given birth to and guided it towards the solutions indicated by the 
causes of the crisis themselves. He was effectually seconded by enthusiastic 
personages of the province of Valenza, amongst others by Senores Letteir 
and Sarthon the latter beii^ Secretary of one of the organized co-operative 
raeh^ at Villareal. Their intervention and the good working of tHs co- 
opeiabve society and other societies in the district called Plana de Castellfin 
caused the tnumph of the idea of a voluntary association for the sale of 


§2. The organization of the co-operative societies for the s.ue 

OF ORANGES AND THEIR FEDER.ITIOM. 


We sh^ give here a summary of the principal provisions in the Regul- 
oils ot the Sindicato mranjero de Villareal, which has served as a model 
number of co-operative societies of later foundation, 
ritl, fs ®y“'iicate was formed according to the law of January z8th.. 1906 
umting, despatching and selling collectively the crops 
’bp • t members. A minimum of 10 members is necessary for 
terto “«“bers may leave the society when they 

-W mmber may claim that the syndicate shall undeitake the export 
J j conditions laid down in the Regulations, 

und on his side to declare the numbers of his orange trees. 

■east^T^ commences, the syndicate opens a 

•f the TV j ^ holdings that the members roister with the approval 
»«cati^ f VI? ■ are entered, numbered and described, with 

n their area and other characteristics. In no case may member 
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lesttveithe right to aeU to another a||pda1#)n or miy othgr person oriages 
on a holdit^ registered in, the Syndicate’s register. 

At the b^mning of harvest, each member must dedaie the anwiert 
of oranges on each of his hoMit^s and these amounte shall be entered it 
the register. By the mere fact of this r^;istration, the oranges cease to be 
his private property. They belong to the society and may be dii^osed of 
by the Board of Management, even in case of transfer of the holdii^s on 
whM they were produced. 

fevery year the Board of Management shall fix a price for each class of 
frrrit which will remain invariable for the whole season. As the oranges 
are gathered and counted, they will be classified as choice fruit, fa 
second and third class fruit. 'This classification is made before the gatbet- 
ing of the fruit, by two everts appointed by the Board of Management. 

The crop will be gathered either all at once, or difierent portions at 
different times, under the conditions fixed by the Board of Management, 
according to the area of the plantation, the class of fruit, its maturity and 
other circumstances. To each proprietor a receipt will be forwarded every 
day showing the quantity of oranges gathered on his land and the price pe 
thousand. To the price per thousand oranges there will be added from the 
first of February and after, a certain sum fixed in accordance with a 
graduated scale every year at the first general meeting, by way of 
compensation for waste and damage. 

In the final distribution of profits and losses no account is taken of 
this compensation. 

The syndicate will do its utmost in order that all the fruit of the mein- 
bets may be gathered by May 31st. 

When the syndicate has funds available, it will pay its membeis 
amounts corresponding with those for the sale of the fruit in accordance witli 
their respective receipts, less from 10 to 30%, which will be paid at the final 
settlement. When this has been effected, all the engagements of the so- 
ciety will be settled out of the total amount of the funds, consisting of the 
excess of the yield from the sale of the oranges together with the amount 
retained from the payments due to members as above mentioned. 

The balance of the profits, as also the losses, if thme are any, « 
distributed among the thembers in proportion to the capital contributed ; 
them to the association. The syradicates are managed by Boards wj 
very extensive duties of which they must give account to the 
Meeting. There is an ordinary general meeting twice a year ; once m ‘ 
month of October to settle the plan of campaign and appoint the Boar 0 
Management, and one after the export season to settle the accounts. 

"The new co-operative societies were not formed as rapidly as e e 
tbusiasm of the props^andists deserved. * However, at the end oj iW 
besides the older societies of Castdldn (2), Almazora, Burriana an 
real (a), new societies were worldly at Onda, Sagunto, Petres, One ue 
Nhles and Benavites. . ' - n, 

The second part of the work had still to be arranged, that is e 
of all the syndicates in a collective action for exportation, prep 
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pesoif al^y m^titmed convinced that the economic solution 
Kjgjit could oriy be realised by the foundation of commercial organizations 
pjilir to tte German trusts, for placing on the market and selling the whole 
produce of their mem^. The study of the markets, the foundation of 
p^rtii« de^dent on the producers’ society, the distributiou and 
^ pnncipal means by which profits are 
^de. me State was only asked to authorize its official agents abroad 
(tafflsh ^ormabon and organize a special mission at its own expense 
After terdly four years these difierent objects seem to have been 
(ttaned. The ora^e growers’ federation is an accomplished fact It in- 
judes 16 co^erabve societies disposing of about the fifth part of the total 
^ of Spanish oranges, produced by about a thousand associated 


The legulatioM of the association assign to it, in addition to the aims 
rnnmon to aU agncultural syndicates, the following special objects • • 

(1) Collective purchase of material for the despatch of the fruit • 

(2) Mutual insurance against transport risks ; 

(3) Orgaiuzatiou of transport ; 

(4) Poundation of agencies for sale in foreign countries ; 

( 5 ) Study and defence of the agricultural interests of the organiz- 
ihons composmg the Federation ; 

(6) Organization of commercial missions to visit the markets at 
ome and abroad.' 

Mmost tte whole of this programme is beiiig carried out. Thus, the 
tod of the F^eration makes an agreement with a contracter for the ship- 
ing nf the frmt; it arranges with the navigation companies with regard to 
haumter of boats they wffl keep available for it in difierent seasons and 
Jing^ for the placing of the produce on the various markets. The Feder- 
ta has agents at the four most important markets and they receive the 
«^ents and arrange for the sale. So that the business has ceased 
I be for the most part in the hands of foreigners. . The monopoly of 
hi^lish Md German firms which could not make their interests 
fflofflse with those of the producers is over. 

The satisfaction of the existing members is a reason for assuming that 
tt number will mcrease from year to year. To the efforts of the man- 
ef!™i import of the wooden boxes for the oranges as well as 

imal abohtion of the former tax on the transport of fruit by sea. Mutual 
e insurance will soon be an accomplished fact. 

opened new horizons for 
tissi!i the opening of new markets like that of 

Wiectmn directly served, and the introduction of industries in 

Thew. '***^”® produce, &eh as the manufacture of citric acid. 

®wers' results of which the patriotic promotors of the orange 

ion in n definite and briUiant manifestation of co-oper- 

“ ^™sh agriculture, may boast. 
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iMISCEiLAKEOUS NEWS. 


I.— THB FORMATION OP THE IJI RIOJA VINE GROVIBRS' ASSOCIATIOS 
— Recently a meeting was held at Eogiono attended by all the vine grow 
ers of La Rioja and more than sixty representatives of s^cultnral syn 
dicates. The object of the meeting was the formation of an associatjoi 
for t^ defence and advancement of the interests of the viticulturists aa 
wine farmers of the r^on, by combating the imitation and adults 
ation of the famous musts of la Rioja and urging the authorities to adop 
measures for the defence of the above interests. 

In conformity with these ideas, corresponding with the real necess 
ities of La Rioja, as the produce of the vine is perhaps the most importan 
factor in the economic life of the r^on, the above mentioned mjetiii 
founded the La Rioja Viticulturisis’ Association. 

The objects of the Association are various, but it will especially devol 
itself to ; (a) preventing the imitation and adulteration of wines, employ 
ing every l^al means to prevent the sale of imitations and adulteiatei 
wines ; (6) intervening directly or by means of Parliamentary represent 
atives in the discussion of measures relating to the customs does 
(c) requestii^ the Government to study and conclude commercial treatis 
favouring viines ; (d) asking the carrying trade for improvements len 
dering transport quicker and cheaper ; («) after the standard of the wine 
of la Rioja has once been fixed, preventing by aU the means in its pcwe 
the produce of other provinces bang sold as La Rioja wine ; whether snd 
wines are made in the district in which the grapes grow or elsewhere, t^ 
may bear the label "Rioja Type", but mm.t alsoshow theplace of their origin 
(/) exercisii^ such action of a l^al character the circumstances may deman 
for the protection of the wine and the legal regional trade marks ; oiJ, 
those shall be considered legal trade marks that are duly registered in 
special office for the purpose in the Department of Agncffiture, Indus ^ 
and Commerce; {h) establishing agreements amoi^ the Spanish wticultnns 

in regard to ai that tends to benefit the entire class and viticulture an 


wine-making generally, , 

The members of the La Rioja Titiculturists’ Association must be lan 
holders or wdne farmers of the r^on. , 

The duties of the members are: (ist.) to pay an entrance fee nn^^ 
much per cdntara of i6 litres, orper two arrobas of grapes of ii ^ ^ 

vintage, as the association shall decide; ( 2 nd.) to declare the exac n 
of vines each possesses and to inform the Association of nw ph 
started; (jrd.jto informit also at the end ofthei' 
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^ of wine n^e and aiwias of grapes gathered; (4th.) to i«Wm 
jeir respective ^egates of adulterations and unauthorized use of wine 
Remarks that have come to their^knowledge. 

The share capital is formed : 

(«) of the members’ entrance fees : 

\h) of the amounts the meeting determines the members shall pay per 
of wme made or two arrobas of grapes gathered at the vintage ; 

(c) of the part the association may receive of the fines imposed on 

lesdleis of wmes adulterated, or imitated or sold ^^h labels giving false 

ifonnation in regard to the name, origin and nature of the wine 
Thesespecial funds will be in preferenceusedfortheprosecution of those 
lio mutate and adulterate wines and make use of trade marks without 
rthorization, and also for payment for analyses, grants of subventions 
, municipal laboratories, payment of inspectors when their work is ne- 
ssary and of l^al expenses, publication in the papers of the of 
le dealers m adulterated and imitated wines and generally whatever is 
icessaiy for the defence of the la Roja wines. 

These are the principal provisions of the Rules approved at the 
was also approved that the entrance fee should be from i to 10 pese^ 
s and t^t at the next vintage the members should pay i rentin,> per cin. 
w of wine made or two arrobas of grapes gathered. 

(SonuMilMd from U Ritit, Ncwspopcr ol CogroBo). 


2. — The lEo xiii people’s bank and its work in behalf of 
8 ^OPEEATITO SOCIETIES. - This institution, which has been working 
I Uttle more th^ eight years was founded for the extension of popular 
■^ative cr^t among the Spanish workmen and especially among 
‘Peasants. The ^o XIH Bank was founded with a capital of 5oo,oto 
as on the initiative of the National Council of the Catholic Work- 
U 15 Cooperative Societies: its character is therefore denominational 
Up to December apt., 1912, the Bank had granted loans to the amount 
pesetas, distributed among 117 organizations and associations 
“Fer the whole country (i). 

^ awoimts for the year 1912 closed with a profit of 6,440 pesetas. 
lereS amounted to 466,515 pesetas aad424,26opesetas 
n its f operations of the Bank for each 


W & a hture occasiou we sliaU deal in detaU 
« Xin Peopfc.3 Bank. 


the ofiganisaticm and work- 
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Yean 

Granted 

1/Mtos Repaid 

in Courje 

at End of Year 

1905 

34.5*3 

4.012 

3 “, 571 

1906 

9 ».S 47 

47.194 

75,92^ 

1907 

157.455 

110.8 1 1 

122 , 5*7 

1908 

186.906 

134,207 

175.266 

1909 

297.9*5 

234.331 

238,859 

1910 

324,980 

280,431 

238,408 

1911 

4II.OOO 

3 « 7.650 

576.757 

1913 

456,515 

420,260 

4 * 9,012 

Total . . . 

1.971.911 

1,552,896 



From thffie figures, we see that in 1912 the bank made loans of a 
total amount of 466,515 pesetas, showing an increase of 55,515 pesetas as 
compared with the previous year. At the same time the repayments in- 
creased from 317,650 to 424,260 pesetas. The current accounts also in- 
creased. 86 bonds for an amount of 43,000 at 4 % were taken up. 

(Snitziulfltd irom the RtpisU 4* Cutttwtus Madrid}. 


3. — The 4TH. GAUCIAN agwcuiturai, meeting. — The meetinf 
recently held at Rivadavia (Orense) was the fourth held by the Galician 
agricultural associations. This me^ng was one of the most important, 
both on accoimt of the number of representatives of the agricultural and 
livestock improvement associations and for its programme of work. 
Many and complex problems were treated at it ; we shall mention 
those that are of greatest interest from the point of view of agricultural 
economy, passing over those that concern the technique of agriculture. 

I. Transport and Tarifs. — One of the subjects discussed regarded tM 
most practicM means for promoting an agreement among the societies an^ 
various corporations of agricultural charatter in Spain, the Chambers o 
Commerce, the mining societies etc., for the purpose of inducing the Gov 
ernment to a radical and complete change of the tarife and the reg 
ations regarding transport, which are now a serious obstacle to the dev P 
ment of the country. The meeting, in consideration of the 8^®** 
ance of the matter, which is not confined to the region, decided on 
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^intement of a Commission, wbich, togetlm with the Chambers of Com* 

Syndicates and other ^cultural corporations, might ask theGovem- 

for a reduction of the present transport rates, as a result of a compar- 
tive study of the tarife of other countries. The discussion of this question 
,55 closed with the further afSrmation of the necessity of nationalising the 
jisftg means of communication, completely changing the Government 
lilway policy, in the future building all railway lines for the account 
[ the State, and preventing at any cost the renewal of concessions to 
ispanies. 

2, Progress of Agriadiure and Agricultural Education. — The subject 
ijoposed for consideration by the Amoya .^jicultural Society, namely the 
555® of the small agricultural development of Galida and the most effic- 
dotis means for extending it was the object of learned discussion, in 
rbich the special importance of the education of the peasants was clearly 
hom. The following decisions were come to : 

(ist.) To ask for the institution of itinerant agricultural education ; 

(2nd.) To increase the organization, devtiopment and working of the 
ipicultural societies by means of a uniform system of regulations ; 

(3rd.) To increase competitions among livestock improvers and the 
se of chemical manure, petitioning the State to place on the Estimates 
aiger amounts for subventions to these competitions and to distribute 
iemical manure to the sgricultural societies free of charge in certain 
qmntities and also some model machines for purposes of experiment ; 

(4th.) To request the Mmister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce 
to increase the subventions for prizes to farmers, livestock improvers and 
labourers who most distii^uish themselves in agriculture and livestock 
improvement. 

3. Agricultural Association. — The subject of the “ practical means 
bincreasit^ the agricultural associations in Galicia” had also its special 
bteret, 

After an examination of the various types of agricultural associations 
h Galicia with reference to their action in conformity with the law on 
Associations and agricultural syndicates, and the condition of the peasant, 
tordir^ as he is a member of associations r^ulated by law or by private 
"greement, or does not belong to any association, the meeting agreed in 
wooing that the most practical type of association for the Galician peas- 
bK the agricultural synicate, the district of which is a commune and in 
*liidr there are local and parochial sections. As the agricultural syndic- 
'h, in accordance with the igo6 law, aims at all the objects the Galician 
J^ttt has in view in entering into an association, the meeting recc^nised 
« it was desirable that all t)je societies not constituted in accordance 
*'|i>the above law should be transformed into syndicates and decided to 
*■? ®P®u an energetic campaign for this end. It also decided to appeal 
ffle land holders and persons possessing academic degrees resident in the 
“"by to assist the syndicates in the education of the peasant. 

. 4 - " Foro. " _ One of the most important subjects discussed at 
A meeting was the ownership of the land, especially “ the necessity of 
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persistent collective action to obtain from Government the speedy pro. 
mnlgatimi of a Uw for the compulsory redemption of the charges on tin 
land held by emphyteusis and subemphyteusis and other similar charge ” 
The miserable position of the Galician peasant due to the excessivi 
subdivision of land is well known, and it is also known that this eJrtraordij 
ary subdivision has its oti^n in an institution of land toure peculiar tr 
the r^on, which has givenriseto the most varied discussions and theoiie 
This institution is the joto (a kind of emphyteusis), which consists in th 
possession and cession for a long period of a farm in return for a qmtreni 
stipulated by mutual agreement in advance (i). The seriousness of theposi 
tion is not so much in the character of the contract, which after all present- 
a considerable analogy with the Justinian emphyteusis, but rather in tk 
incredible division of the joto due to the famous Pragmdtica del Intern 
promulgated by Carlos III in 1763, which, suspending any action for re 
demption of the land by the proprietors, tacitly admitted the r^ht of tk 
tenants to keep possession of it ; the consequence of this was that they 
considering themselves secure in their rights, gave, let us so express it.bj 
a contract of subemphyteusis {subforo), a portion or the whole of the lane 
to other tenants. This operation bong repeated ad infinitum has givei 
rise to subemphyteusis of the first, second, third, and even other degrees 
The consequence of this process is that the land is subdivided to at 
incredible extent and its price is very high. 

Besides this interminable division of emphyteusis and subeanphytens 
is has brought with it a most complicated system of judicial machmet)' 
consisting in the operations of surveying, laudemium, etc., (apeo, prorrateo 
tanteo, retracto, comiso etc.) which is one of the cause of the raiii ani 
discontent of the landed proprietor. 

Now for a very long time there have been two diametrically opposiq 
tendencie manifeted for patting an end to this intolerable position. Oai 
of thee tendencie favours the landlord, the other the emphytenta. lli 
first consists in the full recognition of the landlord’s direct right and iniplis 
the transfer of the land ; that is to say its retitntion to the landlord 
This solution, which would have pimped the rural population of tk 
r^on in the deepet misery and would have obliged them to emigrate, wa 
arreted at the start by Carlos IH by the above Pragmdiica which create 
a new position intended to lie transitory and only to last till the Govern 
ment had solved the problem, but which afterwards became penmnent. 

The second solution is to give preference rights to the tenant s posses 
ion consolidated by means of the labour that attaches the peasant in 
solubly to the soil, ananging that the emphyteuta may be converted in 
proprietor and may redeem the emphyteu|is. .jl 

In view of the opposition of these two tendencies and the enMgy 
which the land holders and emphyteatas respectively maintain their ng 

(i) We shall deal irith the historical and legal constitution ol thiB 
with its resnlts and present situation in a future study on this and other ian nis 
peculiar to Spain. 
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jtffill be oaderstood how difficult it must be for the law to solve so hard 
jptoblenii and this is why more than a century has passed since the Ptag- 
gitict of Carlos III without any Government having been able to change 
the s*r<«s S*** “ attempts. 

Tiias it is evident, however, that the present land system of Galicia 
Is absolutely unendurable and most injurious to the interests both of the 
woprietor and the emphyteuta ; therefore, public opinion is unanimous 
itcallii® for a radical reform. 

The Socie^ of Teis has taken the initiative in redeemmg the emphy- 
Uiises in Galicia ; however, all the agricultural societies of the region have 
appointed Boards with ample powers for the redemption of these leases. 
The principal decisions of ^e meeting with regard to the question of em- 
phyteusis were the following : (a) to ask the Government for the speedy 
piomnlgation of an equitable law with r^ard to the redemption of foros; 
jj) to recommend the executive council of the meeting to collect sug- 
jetions from the ^cultural corporations of the r^on and the object- 
ioas they think it def.iiable to make to the proposal the Government 
brings forward and, in agreement with the Teis Council, to brii^ these 
sijgestinas and objections to the knowledge of the Government in the 
most suitable manner. 


(SamtuAiised from Pnfrtso agrieois 9 peamio, Uftdrld). 
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§ I. The DuncuLTiES of organising under existing uivs. 


The granting of charters to business corporations in the United State 
is a matter for legislation by individual states, not a federal right. Onl; 
a small number of states have made special provision for the r^stiatioi 
of co-operative societies so that farmers’ business organisations, in commra 
with other co-operative enterprises, meet with considerable difficulty wha 
the question arises of acquhing definite l^al status. An associatioi 
with a limited number of members, well known to one another, nia; 
for a time continue to do business satisfactorily without seeking incorpoi 
ation, and a very large number of such loose organisations exist, each on 
necessarily confining its operations to a small area. With a large 
membership and a wide field of action the moral guarantees which ensor 
the success of a small local association areso weakened, that the oiganisatioi 
must acquire the security of legal form or quickly break down. It has m 
alternative, therefore, but ti incorporate Under the ordinary company law 
of its own state. 

It may, indeed, obtain a charter as a "non-profit corporation", biitsucl 
l^al recognition, adapted to scientific or charitable institutions, is uo 
adequate to the needs of a business organisation which must have sucl 
control over its members as will enable it to deal successfully with diffi™| 
financial and administrative questions. Farmers'co-operative assodato® 
are " non-profit corporations ’’ only in the sense that profits are not divi u 
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on the bwis tA invested capital ; but they are very definitely " profit-earning 
(jjiporations , the profits of which are disttibuted among contributing 
jjjmbets as rebates on the price of the service performed, or in the form of 
jdditional services rendered gratuitously. Even the capital invested in 
j co-operative enterprise must earn about the same rate of interest as 
jj^al invested in any other undertaking of equal risk, though beyond 
jliat it has no daim. The voting power in a co-operative assodation, 
^lien it is not equal, is usually determined by the member's direct interest 
jc the the service rendered, but the assodation must earn profits for its 
jKBibeis in one form or another or there is no reason for its existence. 
Tolfgalise a farmers’ business oiganisation, therefore, on the same levd as 
ssdentific institute or a philanthropic sodety is to place it in an obvionsly 
Mse position. 

'The majority of fmmers’ assodations are for this reason incorporated 
iithe ordinary way as joint- stock campanies; but here again their position 
is unsatisfactory. Existing state laws provide for the formation and man- 
agement of companies, intended to earn pecuniary profits for the capital 
mested, and, as no basis of control other than the amount of capital sub- 
scribed has ever been contemplated, it often happens, under ordinary com- 
ply law, that neither the rights nor the obligations of members of a co- 
operative sod^ are clearly defined. Such a sodety must have tha tight to 
make the votii^ power of members equal, or in ratio to the amount of 
produce contributed or the service rendered ; and it must be able to control 
tie trarisfer of shares in order to ensiue that every member shall be a pro- 
ducer directly interested in the services which the sodety performs. 

Under the ordinary laws no co-operative association would be legally 
empowered to enforce sitch restrictions. The ownership of shares confers 
apK^rtjonal power of voting, and the right to sell and transfer freely 
isaddental to ownership. It is possible, therefore, for the control of a co- 
a^atiye association to pass completely out of the hands of the producers 
Mom it was formed to benefit, and when assodations are incorjaorated as 
lomt^tock companies there is no l^al way in which such a result can be 
avoided. 


Again there is no l^al means whereby a member may be separated from 
e^sodation when he ceases to be a contributing producer. He may 
’ Hs fom and retain his shares, either because he wishes to, or because the 
Koaation has not the funds to repurchase them and cannot, in any case, 
compdled to do so. He may even join a rival organisation, and as a 
older in the first have' the right of access to its books, while on the 
and he may sufler the harihip of beii^ assessed as a shardiolder 
a original swety though he no loiter enjoys the benefit of its services, 
ie ail society genfe-ally attempts to safeguard its interests by 

^ ophon of bye-laws intended to meet ite particnlar needs, and in prac- 
Uri work smoothly in .spite of the anomalous l^al position, 

ainconf*’ co-operative assodations are spedally empowered 

j™^oratesuch bye-laws in their constitution, as is the case in Nebraska, 
loy no additional security of status. Members may s^ree to be re- 
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gtflated in thdr conduct by a whole series of bye-laws, but it is eviaa# 
that an association cannot compd a member to observe a bye-law wlaij 
oonSicts with any right confered on him by state or federal laws. 

Co-operative credit associations form a special case, since the bisities 
of Eaniring in practically every state is regulated either by general bank 
acts, or by special acts which grant inorporation separately to each bant 
There is a fixed minimum capital without which no bank may be incorporate! 
varying from 5,000 dollars in North Carolina to 50,000 dollars in Kew 
Jersey, but raiding as a rule between 10,000 and 25,000 d-llars. Tliis 
provision alone impedes the formation of co-operative credit societies, apart 
from the fact that the elaborate regulations of existing bank acts have 
no reference to their special case. Farmers' credit unions propose to tran- 
sact a type of business at present, it is stated, practically untouched by tie 
itrkting banldi^ system, and it is natural to infer that the new element vili 
call for some modification in existing laws, or for fresh Illation. So fat 
the creation of co-operative credit unions is provided for in two states only- 
in Massachusetts and in Texas, Up to March 14, 1912, out of 22 tniom 
which had been organised in MassaAusetts since the passing of the act in 
1909, none of them were among farmers, while the Texas act only came into 
operation on July ist. of this year. The pioneer rural credit unions in the 
United States were founded by the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid 
Society, in igii, and are all voluntsuy or unincorporated assodations. 

Mutual insurance companies must conform to the insurance lam cf 
the state, and are subject to the same supervision as is exeidsed ova 
ordinary insurance companies . Their operations are generally confined to a 
townsh^ or county, and the kinds of property which they may insure are 
usually defined by law in the interests of tie members themselves. A 
numbCT of states have passed special laws regulating their formation and 
management, and in some cases placiig a limit on the amount of InsuiaM 
which they may underwrite on acy single risk. Mutual companies which 
have extended their operations to a whole state, or have attempted mto- 
state insurance business have as a rule been unsuccessful, and have ofto 
ended in litigation with the members for the collection of assessments whid 
the latter r^arded as excessive. Legislation, as we have seen, has been 4 " 
rected to ensurh^ greater safety by imposiig reasonable restijction on the 
business of mutual companies. 

New Illation is n^ed in most of the states to simplify the orga®’ 
ation of co-operative associations and to give them definite legal ste®’ 
It is not improbable that the federal government will make provision u 
the l^alization of some form of co-operative credit associations, the coat 
of all credit institutions being in a special measure a function of 
central government. • 
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^ 2. SpECIAT lAWS DEALING WITH CO-OPEEATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 
IN CERTAIN STATES. 

(a) California. 

Co.operative business associations were legalized in California as 
I back as 1877, in which year a short act gave such associations the right 
I ijivide the profits of the business among persons other than stockholders, 
was not till 1905 that an act was passed which regulated their constitution 
id defined their rights and obligations. For the first time they were au- 
loiised to incorporate without capital stock, but they could be formed 
I profit or not, at the option of the promoters. After 1905, the conception 
cooperative associations as r^ihy non-profit gained ground rapidly, 
id defects were revealed in the act, which it was found, made no provision 
ir the rights of withdrawing members . This led to the pa.ssing of the very 
implete Act of 1909 which forms Title 21 of the Civil Code, and deals 
ith the organisation and management of " agricultural, viticultural and 
irticnltural non-profit associations ”. The first section empowers any 
ireeor more persons engaged in the production, preserving, drying, packing, 
lipping or marketing of agricultural products to form a non-profit co- 
laative association under the provisions of the Act. The important 
rtion 653 provides that such an association shall have no capital stock, 
id shall not be conducted for profit ; any person or numbkr of persons 
lay become members upon the conditions and subject to such rules and 
gttlations as are prescribed in the bye- laws of the association ; a certificate 
' aembership shrdl be iss ued to each member, but no certificate or member- 
lip rights slmll be ass^ned by a member to any other person except by 
insent of the board of directors, and the association sh^ have the right 
I provide in its bye-laws, for or against such transfer, and to prescribe 
le terms upon which such transfer shall be allowed. 

Section 633 0 stipulates that the articles of association must state 
tether the voting power and property rights of members shall be equal, 
id if unequal, the general rule or niles applicable to all members by which 
ich voting power and property rights shall be determined. 

Section 653 P authorises an association to adopt bye-laws prescribing 
>e membership fee and the annual dues to be paid by members ; the num- 
tr of members, and the conditions precedent to membership; the method, 
me and manner of permitting members to withdraw, the method of deter- 
pomg tte value of the interest of withdrawiig members, and the purchase 
■ such interest at the option of the association. 

Eadi association shall also have power: '• To appoint such agents as 
s business may require ; to admit persons to membership and to eiqjel 
“y member pursuant to the provisions of its bye-laws ; to forfeit the mem- 
®tip of any member for violation of any agreement between him and the 
’Station, or for his violation of its bye-laws. 
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"To puichase or otherwise acquire, hold, own, sdl and otherwise dj 
pose of, any and every kind of real and personal property necessary to 
carry on its business. 

" To co-operate with any other association or associations, upon the 
assent of members represent^ at least two-thirds of the total votes, and 
to unite with other associations to employ and use the same methoijs 
means, and ^endes for conductiiig business ‘ 

These are the provisions of the law relating to co-operative assodatfois 
connected with agriculture. The organisation of other co-operative ass*, 
iations is provided for under Title 22 of the Civil Code which empowers any 
three or more persons to form a non-profit, co-operative corporaticj 
without prescribing or limiti^ in any way the nature of the business they 
may undertake. By complying with the non- profit conditions of this la* 
any group of farmers would be free to form a railway, telegraph, 01 
telephone company, or eng^e in any form of mutual insurance. 

Many farmers’ organisations already incorporated are naturally seekinj 
a way to place themselves under the operation of the new laws. Unfortio- 
ately re-organisation is not an easy matter. Where possible it is eSected 
by amending the original articles of incorporation ; when these articles 
are not susceptible of amendement the corporation has to be dissolved 
and a new non-profit association formed to take over the whole of its pro- 
perty and interests. The work of liquidating the rights of the old mem- 
bership and adjusting individual interests in the new, presents considerable 
difficulty and may occupy much time. 


(b) Wisconsin. 

'The Wisconsin Law (Chapter 368, Laws of 1911) provides for the form- 
ation of associations orsocieties “for the purpose of conducting agricultural, 
dairy, mercantile, mining or mamtfacturii^ business on the co-operative 
plan. ’’ 

Any association so formed may buy, sell, and deal in the ptodncte 
of any other co-operative association. No stockholder shall own shares of 
a greater par value than one thousand dollars, nor be entitled to more thai 
one vote. 

Subject to revision by the association, the earnings shall be allotted 
in the following proportioiLs : " to the paid-up capital stock a dividend aot 
to exceed six per cent; not less than ten per cent, of the net profits to a reserve 
fund, until that fund shall be equal to thirty per cent, of the paid-up capital, 
and five per cent, thereafter to an educational fund to be used in teaching oo" 
-operation ; the remainder of the net profits in uniform dividends upon the 
amount of purchases of shareholders, and \rpon the w^es and salaries of 
employees. The dividend paid to non-shareholders shall be one half 
the dividend paid to shareholders. In productive associations ® 
creameries, dividends shall be paid on the amount of product 
In the case of an association engaged in both production and sale, dividemb 
’ may be paid on material delivered and goods purchased by patrons. 
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The I,aw provides that no corporation conducting business for profit, 
lat is to say, purely for the earning of profits on capital, shall be entitled 
I the use of the term “ Co-operative ” as part of its corporate ot 
isiness name' . . . _ 

la Wisconsin as in California the law has been framed with reference 
I the needs of existing co-operative enterprises. While the California 
gislators have in mind the fruit growers’ seUing exchanges which have 
lere reached their highest development, the provisions of the Wisconsin 
have more direct application to the many farmers’ elevators, creameries 
id stores which exist in the North Central States. 

(c) Massachusetts. 

Provision is made for the organisation of co-operative associations 
ider a section of the Law of 1903. The section in question reads : “ A cor- 
iration which is organised for the purpose of co-operation in carrying on 
ly business, and of co-operative trade, shall distribute its earnings or 
nfits among its workmen, purchasers, and stockholders at such times 
id in such marmer as its bye-laws shall prescribe, but as often at least 
I once in twelve months. No distribution shall be made unless at least 
n per cent, of the net profits have been appropriated for a contingent 
sinking fund I'ntil an amount has accumulated equal to thirty per cent, 
its capital stock. No person shall hold shares in any such corporation 
' an amount exceeding one thousand dollars at their par value, nor shall 
stockholder be entitled to more than one vote upon any subject, ” 

To Massachusetts, as we already noted, belongs the distinction of 
ing the first state to enact a law authorizing the establishement of credit 
sociations on the lines of the European rural credit unions and popular 
inks. 

The Act (Chapter 419, Laws of 1909) defines credit unions as “ co-ope- 
tive associations formed for promoting thrift among their members ", 
dthe qualifications for membership are, as in European countries, honesty 
octuality in the payment of debts, sobriety and industry. 

Loans are made to members either on simple note of han ri or against 
I assignment of wages, and generally for three months, renewable for an- 
te three months. The capital consists of a variable number of shares 
a low nominal value ; each member must acquire at least one share and 
ay not hold mote than a maximum number fixed by the general meeting. 
K business is conducted by a Board of Directors, a Credit Committee 
a Supervisory Committee. The Board has extensh'e powers. It 
ay refuse admission to an applicant, or order the expulsion of a member, 
tenune the expenses of mana|ement, adopt bye-laws relating to oigan- 
'wa, propose dividends to be paid, and determine the manner in which 
* Money of the Union shall be invested. The Credit Committee decides 
j. ~ and the Supervisory Committee checks all funds and watches 
all the operations <d the association. Such Unions as have been 
™ Me all on a very modest scale, and are coi^ned exdasivdy to 
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industrial centres. The fact that none have been formed among fana^j 
can only be explained by the lack of persons with some experience of 
w nrting and sufficiently interested in agriculture to Undertake the pieiiji, 
inary work of organisation and propaganda. 

(d) Nd>raska. 

In Nebraska co-operative assodations of every kind are l^alized anj 
controlled under the law known as Senate File, No. 88. A co-operative 
association fa defined for the purpose of the act as one which “ authorizes 
the distribution of its earnings in part or wholly on the basis of, or in pro. 
portion to, the amount of property bought from or sold to members, or 
of labour performed, or other service rendered to the corporation The 
law confers on every co-operative society the power to regulate and limit 
the right of stocklolders to transfer their stock and to make bye-laws deal- 
ing with the management of its affairs, the conditions on which shares nuy 
be acquired and held, and the distribution of earnings. 

(e) Texas. 

The recent Texas act, to which reference has already been made, deals 
with the formation of " Rural Credit Unions " which are defined as co-opera- 
tive associations formed for the purpose of promoting thrift among members 
and to enable them, when in need, to obtain for productive piuposes mod- 
erate loans of money for short periods and at reasonable rates of interet 
(Sec. i). 

The following ate the chief provisions of the act : A Rural Credit Umon 
may receive the savings of its members in payment for shares ; may lend to 
its members at reasonable rates of mterest not to exceed 6 per cent, pet 
annum ; invest as hereinafter provided the hinds so accumulated ; and un- 
dertake such other activities as its bye-laws may authorize. (Sec. a). 

Ten or more citizens of this state may associate themselve-) together 
by articles of agreement, and form a Rural Credit Union and become a coi- 
poration upon the approval of the State Banking Board. The Board must 
be satisfied that the proposed field of operation is favourable to success, 
and that the standii^ of the proposed members is such as to give assurance 
that its affairs will be administered in accordance with the spirit of i™ 
Act. The State Commissioner of Banking, or his deputy, shril have au- 
thority to examine the accounts books and papers of Rural Credit Umons. 
(Sec. 4). 

No corporation except those incorporated under this act shall be mo - 
led to describe itself in its title as a Rural Credit Union; all Kurd Ct 
Unions shall keep such books as the Statd Commissioner of Banhog s 
deem necessary, and the transactions of such Unions shall be subject 
his examination and general supervision. (Sec. 5). 

The bye-laws of Rural Credit Unions shall prescribe tte 
for nKmbetsbip ; the conditions on which shares may be paid in, tr^ ^ 
or withdrawn ; and the number of directors, the duties of officers, the T 
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gf tbe meeting, tbe manner in wUch members shall be notified etc. 
(See. fi)‘ 

All bye-laws as well as all amendements thereto mast be approved by 
tiie State Commissioner of Banking. (Sec. 7). 

The Credit Committee shall approve every loan or advance made by 
(he association ; every application for a loan shall be made in writing 
(hall state the purpose for which the loan is desired, and the security of- 

U (S«=- «) . 

The Supervisory Committee shall inspect the securities, cash and ac- 
ctoits of the association and, by a unanimous vote, may suspend the Credit 
Comauttee or any officer elected by the Board of Directors. (Sec. la). 

The capital of an association shall be unlimited in amount (Sec. 13) ; 
thesiiiplusfundsshallbedqiositedonlyinsuch banks or trust-companies as 
the Commissioner of Banking shall approve. (Sec. 15). 

Before pahiment of dividend, 20 per cent, of the net profits of each year 
worldiig shall be set aside to form a reserve fond (Sec. 22). 

Upon unanimous recommendation of the Board of Directors an asso- 
ciation may be dissolved by vote at a special meeting, provided that at 
least two-thirds of the members are present at such meeting, and provided 
that not more than ten members object thereto. A Committee of three 
shall thereupon be elected to liquidate the assets of the association. (Sec. 23) . 


2. MSCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


i. — Fruit growers' supply company. — Some years ago California 
frait growers, who had been paying il cents for orange boxes, were faced 
nthasudden advance in price to 21 cents, dictatedbu a combination among 
the companies owning the saw-mills. To meet this they united to sub- 
icribe sufficient capital to purchase mills and operate them for their own 
henefit. The corporation then formed is now the Fnut Growers’ Supply 
Company, a subsidiary association of the California Fruit Growers' Ex- 
'hange, the same board of directors and the same general officers acting 
fe both oiganisations. The shareholders of the supply company are asse- 
rtions of fn'it growers ; the capital has been subscribed from tune to 
tale as required, the local associations beir^ assessed on the basis of the 
Kmber of boxes marketed through the exchange. Six per cent, is paid on 
™ capital, and the balance, if any, of the year’s profits is returned to the 
®ociations to be paid over to tteir members in the form of a rebate on the 
l^ons purchases. The company acts as a bu5rii^ organisation purdy; 
^ cover definite orders in hand. In addition 

taxes for fruit it supplies wagons, fertilizers, packing-house requisites, 
material and heatup apparatus for protection against frost. 
®iaess is on astrictly cash basis; the members receive the direct benefit of 
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wludesale prices, lower frdght rates, and more economical distribution. Ti], 
company has never sufiered a single loss due to a bad debt, and on the nw. 
sent volume of business, operat^ eitpenses amount to only one per cent 
while it is calculated that a saving to growers Ls effected of half-a-milhoj 
dollars yearly. Since the season of 1909-10 the question of protectjm 
orchards from frost by artificial heating has attracted wide interest amom 
growers and the supply company has collected all the available informati^ 
and experimented with different lands of heating apparatus and fuel, it 
has supplied roughly a million heaters, and its utility and influence as 1 
buidng and distributing agency was well illustrated by its success insupplyijg 
laige quantities of oil at short notice to its members during the sudden 
frost of last winter. The company co-operated with the oil interests to 
keep the refineries working night and day, and with the railways to urn 
special oil trains and give emergency preference to this traffic. During tlie 
season it distributed close on a thousand carloads of oil, handling in one 
day as many as 125 cats. Recognizing that the growers must in then 
own interests provide storage facilities and hold supplies of oil in the fruit 
districts, the supply company n^otiates contracts for its members for the 
erection of storage tanks when required. 

(Sumtnatiatd from the OtUfor%i» Jane 26, 191}^. 

2. — • Co-operative egg-seixing in caufornia. — A writer in tie 
California Cultivator of July 3, 1913, calls attention to the discoursing 
conditions prevailing in the wholesale egg market and the consequent agi- 
tation among poultt7;-keepers in Sonoma County, the largest egg-producis 
district in the West. Prices have been falling for some years past as tie 
following table shows : 

N. I N. 2 

(oeots per doseo) 


March, igiD . . . . 

... 19 

17 

March, igii . . . . 

... 18 Vz 

15 H 

March, 1912 . . . . 

... 19 

16 Vz 

March, 1913 . . . . 

... 15 

13 a 


From Petaluma, which is the centre of the i ndustry, the shipments 
of eggs in 1910 reached a total of more than 7 ^ million dozen, and those of 
poultry 76,000 head, so that a lairge part of the prosperity of the country 
is dqiendent on the maintainance of remunerative prices for these products. 
The present low prices are due to a variety of caiises. Glowing descriptions 
of the huge profits to be made in poultry-keeping have been circidated by 
speculators with land to sell, with the natural result that hundreds of fa®- 
lies have been tempted into the industry. The production of other distnots 

in California has largely increased, and many farmers in Or^on and Washing- 
ton, disappointed with the results from fruit growii^, have turned to ponl-: 
try tearing But the conviction has been gromog among the piodii^i 
themselves that the present system of s elling to speculative dealers k ' 
real explanation of the unsatisfactory returns to the pKjducer and that • 
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is co-(^ative marketins. Dealers buy when production is at 
S heaviest, paying from 15 to 17 cents a dozen for eggs, which they immedia- 
cy place in wild storage, and seU a few months later at from 30 to 50 cents 
CiiBg organisations acting independenUy and adopting difierent co-operative 

Ijns have been formedrn various centres of production. One of these the 

iiiitt Rost Poultry Producers Association, is an incorporated society of 
fo hundred members which, besides selling its members’ products coUect- 
,jly, buys poultry and ^ outright from non-members. Sales are made 
0 the highest bidder among the dealers and wholesale merchants 
The CaUfornia Poidtrymens Protectm Associaiion is a federation of 
tarteting associations with a combined membership of 600. Through its 
secutive committee it fixes prices and secures pledges from the member 
(sodations to sell only at these prices. Obviously, however in the face 
finaeasing competition, any attempt to fix prices must be only partiaUy 
tccessful. The solution of the problem lies rather in improved handling 
iltheproducts — more careful collection, uniform grading, convenient pack- 
jg, the establishment (by co-operation among the producers themselves) 
fddstoagewarehouses, and prompter delivery on the wholesale market 
iioroia unfortunately has few creameries, so that the system of sdl- 
nge^s through the local creameru, which has proved so successful in some 
tithe North Central States, cannot be developed here. Production too 
in the Western state is more l^hly localized, so that the marketing probleni 
B not the same, and the organisation of co-operative marketing associations 
(ill probably follow the lines of the fruit growers exchanges already fa- 
[liHar to California. 

(Sumnariaed from Uic Cafi/oruta July 5, 1913). 


3. — Co-operation in the California raisin WDuSiRy. — Organisa- 
101 among growers has in the past met with extraordinaru difficulties and 
Klueved only linuted success. The California Raisin Growers Associaiion 
nnndin 1898, played an important part in the industry for six years and wa^ 
lissolved mi904 while its successor, the Ca«/ow»« Raisin Growers' Company 
neorporated m May, 1905, came to grief after a sh^le season. Falling 
1^, insufficient control over growers, and a certain amount of prejudice 
«« co-operation are given as the causes which contributed to failure 
T organisation is now being made, and a new asso- 

has been incorporated under the name of the California Associated 
Company. The company has a capital of one milUon dollars, of 
910,000 dollars had already been subscribed at the end of May, 

me growers giving it control over 90,417 

. about 89 per cent, of the total vine-growing area. 

HKiti™ necessary to consolidate its 

Ith. '‘P remainder of last seasons' crop still in the hands 

^ estimated et 20,000 tons. 

^ t e beginmng of June it had bought and stored more than 10,000 
Wkers appreciably h^her than those offered by the independent 
• the great problem which the association has to face is the lack 


M paddng and selling facilities. Control of the crop is not sufficwQt > 
long as the facilities for daborating andsdling the product are in the hsg^ 
of private firms. Ihe Associated Kaisin Coiiq>any made an attempt t 
deal with the whole packing trade as a body, bnt this proving in^wssibi, 
it proceeded to make arrangements with in^vidual firms, with the tesvi< 
that some twenty private packing houses have signed agreements with th 
company for the marketing of its in its. Behind the company is the Coh 
fomia Raisin Exchange, an organi, alien intended to promote the genera 
interests of the raisin industry through systematic advertising, the dhse 
mination of information, the compilation of statistics, and as far as possible 
through the regulation of prices. The Exchange b virtually the parent oi 
the Associated Company and it b now actively engigedin launching a nes 
association of dried fruit growers the interests of growers of peaches and 
apricots having been overlooked when the rabin company was formed, 
There are besides several independent local co-operative associations among 
rabin and dried fruit growers — at Santa Ana for instance, and at Santa 
Paola — and if the various organbations can be united in one general plan 
as b intended, the industry can without doubt be resa.ed from its present 
dbastrous position and rendered both profitable and secure. 

(SttJwriwd fsom the CslifmtU tf/eu r, Jnae 7, asd th« CM ttmU CnUmltr, jne i«, 1913}, 

at 

4t * 

4. — A CO-OPERATIVE SCHEME FOR ADVERTISING APPI,SS. — The 
International Apple Shippers’ Association has realized the necessity ol 
creating year by year a wider market for the fruit, in view of the 
fact that the production b constantly increasiig as new orchards reach 
the beariig stage. It has therefore undertaken an advertbing scheme 
on a large scale with the object of popularizitg apples as an article of food, 
and at the same time it conducts a vgorous campaign against exorbitant pro- 
fits in marketirg them, having secured the co-operation of thousands of 
dealers in consumiig centres who rely on increased sales to maintain that 
profits. The scheme fa interestlig because oi the novel method of raising 
funds to meet e^ienses . The association will issue stamps in two denomina- 
tions, one cent and two cent, and it b intended that every grower or shipper 
shall affix a one-cent stamp on every box, and a two- cent stamp on every 
barrel he pacte. The stamps will be placed on sale on Augrlst i, b 
to create a fund for advertbing the new apple crop. The idea has been 
dbaissed by growers, shippers and dealers and has met with nothing but 
approval. The a,ssodaticn works solely in the interests of the trade as S 
whole, not for profit, and the promoters of the stamp scheme are confident 
that a steady fund will be available for advertising, while the modest con- 
tribution per shipment will hardly be fdt. *rhe scheme has the advantages 
of simplicity and fairness. The stamps will be sold tbrough banks and other 
agencies, and growers and dealers will buy them in such quantities as W 
require, each therefore contributii^ to the funds in proportion to the bene 
he reaps from the scheme. 

taouudMd bn Uw CeOfmlt rna Ormir, Jn« J. wn)' 
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agricultural co-operation in PRANCE. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR PRODUCTION, TRANSFORUATION, 
PRESERVATION AND SALE (CmcluKm). 


VI. -r- Olt MIUS. 


One of the most essential characteristics of the 1906 law, perhaps the 
dost essential, is its flexibility and its adaptability. The following tables 
ihowits manifold applications : there is, so to say, no form of agricultural 
ictivity which the law has not been invoked to assist 
In the departments of the South the farmers have had recourse to it in 
Piier to build oil mills and sell the oil collectivdy. By means of State ad- 
►rnces small producers have been able to equip themselves completdy and 
» ddiver table oils to consumers, principdly co-operative distributive so- 
Wts, at the same time as they deliver^ to the trade huiles i’enfer et 
^ittsences (oils obtained from the marc of olives), the pulp and the 
sidmun, etc. The profits of these proditcers have increased appreciably 
•i, on the other hand, the consumers are certain of buying produce of 
®*Deiit quality that the oil making co-operative societies are able to 
Jdnce by means of the improved equipment the State advances enable 
*0 to acquire. 


P ^‘1 ^ EnJIftm of Eamomic »nd Social ItUetHsenu for April, June and Auaust, 1913. 
* nnind our readers that the text of this stndjr baa been sent to us directly by the 
^ iloveiuinent. 
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Tabl 


Name of be CoH^atlve Sodetf 

Date 

of ErtabUshmcDt 

DoiatioD 

of 

Agteemeot 

Form 

Piiid 

np 

CapitEi 

Co-op. Society of Baodolj Sanafy.(Var) 

April 2nd., 19x1 

50 years 

Cvil 

W' 

— “ I^i Vannage at Caveirac (Gatd) . 

Mardi stb., 1911 

30 » 

do. 

8,y 

— of Flayosc (Var) 

Aognst 2nd., 1908 

Unlimited 

do. 

13, 

— of Gillette (Atpcs-Maritimes) . . 

Oct. 1903 

30 years 

do. 

10,01 

Oraasoise OliTe Growing Co-operative 





Society at Grasse {Alpes*Marltimes) 

Feb. 28tfa., 1904 

90 » 

Commercial 

r 9 ,s< 

Co-operative Society of I^besc (Bon* 



do. 


cha-du-Rhdne) ........ 

Nov. 29th., 1908 

Unlimited 


— of l«evens (Alpea-Maritimes) . . 

Oct. 13th., 1905 

90 » 

do. 


— of Martigues (Eiouches-du Rhdtie] 

Nov. J4th., 1909 

Unlimited 

do. 

I0,0{ 

Olive Growing Co-operative Society ol 


do. 



the Region of Gard at NImes . , 

August iith., 1910 

Civil 

2[,0! 

Co-operative Sodcty of la Roque. 





Cnissaune (Var) 

NOV. ist-, 1906 

1 

0 

Cmnmerda 

3 , 1 ! 

— Vlnsolse at Vlns (Var) .... 

J«ly2»th., 1910 

30 » 

Civil 






116,6. 


VII. — Vine and owve growing societies. 


In the region of the South there are also co-operative societies forth 
cultivation of both the vine and the olive tree and the State advances liav 

Tabi.e VII. - 1 


Name (4 the Co-operative Sodetr 

Date 

of BatabUshment 

Duratloo 

of 

Agreement 

Furm 

raid 

up 

Capital 

Agricoltural Co-operative Society of 



Commercial 


Cotignac (Var) 

April 2nd., 1905 

Unlimited 

Co-operative Sodety “La Travail- 



do. 

22,6 

ieuse of. Cotignac (Var) 

August 27th., 1907 

do. 

— “La Solidarity des TravaiUeurs 



Civil 


d’Entrecasteaux (Var) .... 

July 19th., *908 

30 years 


— (rf Monfort-sur-Argens (Var) . . 

August 23rd., 1908 

UnUmited 

Commercial 

3-5 

— “La Montfortaif e at Montfort- 



do. 

3«.* 

96,2 

sur A^ens (Var) 

May 13th., 1908 

do. 
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Ntraber 

of 

Hfctare* 

Work«d 

Loan* Grutcd 

s 

1 

v 

■ 

e< 

lotemedlary 

Regional Banks 

X908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

19x2 







Yeut 

% 


300 

45.000 


— 

— 

24,000 

20 

1.50 

Var 

390 

21,250 

- 

— 

— 

— 

20 

1.50 

Var 

200 

- 

10,000 


— 

m 

15 

1-50 

Var 

75 


7,000 


— 

■ 

15 

1.50 

Var 

m 

— 

20,000 

— 

41.000 

H 

20 

1.50 

Var 


66,250 

37,000 

— 

41,000 





1 

168,250 
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vm and IX. — Variods distiiaembs: starch factories. 

We have already seen how in the same region of the South the Stan 
advances have assistkl the installation of distilleries from wine. An eqohrjj 
ent form of this rural industry is foni.d in the department of the Korth, where 
with the assistance granted by the 1906 law, distilleries of various products 
have been formed or developed; co-operative distilleries from beetroot have 


Table Vl 


Naaie ot the Co*opentlvc Sodetf 

Date 

Of EsUbltshiaent 

Dnntkm 

(tf 

AgrcemeBt 

Poem 

Paid 

np 

CipHal 

Beetroot DisUUery,of Annerillfr^tir- 
Sde (Sdne lolfirieure) 

Nov. nth., 1909 

15 years 

Civil 

89,000 

Cherry DUtlllery/' Ifareotte *' at 
Mottthien (Doobs) 

April and., 1911 

Unlimited 

do. 


Beetroot Distillery of Itaffetot( Seine- 
Inf^rieure) , . 

Jan. ayth., 190S 

15 years 

do. 

66 . 50 ( 

— of Senneville (Eure) 

Feb. 14th., 1912 

15 » 

Commerdk 

75, »M 

*- of la Vallie de la Suipe {Marne} 

Feb. i6th., 1911 

15 » 

Civil 

149, 20( 

— of Vandoui (Seine-et-Martie) . . 

Fd^ a6th.y 1899 

50 » 

do. 

167.501 

— of YveWt (Selne<Inf6rieare) . . 

Jan. 24U1., 1912 

15 » 

do. 

75 .®' 





615,10! 



* 


Table 

s 

Co*opetatiTe Society of Ban d< Ia- 
TeUne (Vosges) . 

March 26tb., 1905 

30 years 

Conunerda 

jO0O( 

Co-^Krative Sod« ty of Goto ( Vosgts) 

Fd». i3tb., 1908 

• 

30 1 

do. 

2I\00{ 
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lieen founded, with all the necessary plant, and the result has been a rise 
jj the pn<* of beet in the r^ons concerned, by which even those producers 
profited who have not adhered to the co-operative societies. The 
^hol thus obtained is sold by the societies ether as rectified spirits for 
jjfflsamption or as methylated spirits for industrial purposes. In addition, 
jjjieis adierry distillery, for manufacture and sale of kirschwasser. founded 
jjijet the aUjpices of the law. There are also starch factories. 


ytirious Distilleries. 
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X. — Societies for various purposes. 


But this variety of application the law lends itsdf to appears motefnii 
when we consider the class of co-operative societies of various character h 
which are grouped aU the societies formed by means of the State advance 
in every part of the country, with the most dissimilar objects: productionanj 
transformation of vegetables (tomatoes, cabbies etc.) distillation of flov,. 
ers, foundation of flour mills and bakeries, which have solved the problen 
of increasing the price of wheat, while lowering that of bread and iinprov. 


Tabes X, -I 


Name of the Co-operative Society 

Date 

of Bstablishmeot 

Duration 

erf 

Agreement 

FWm 

Paid 

np 

CapiUl 

Co-operative Pood Snpply Society of 
Bram (Aode) 

March 29th., 1907 

25 years 

Commercial 

3 > 45 « 

Co-operative Thoroughbred Horse Im- 
provers’ Society of Chantilly (Oise) 

Oct 12th., 1910 

25 years 

Civil 

98,000 

— Agci cultural Mills erf Coadom (Gers) 

Feb.ptb., 1908 

Unlimited 

Commercial 

33 - 5*1 

— Agricultural Flax Society of the De- 
partment of Vosges at Bpin al( Vosges) 

Nov. 23Td., 1907 

30 years 

do. 

73 “ 

— Mutual Caseine Society of Gateau 
by St I/)up (Deux-S^vres) . . . 

April ist.» 1911 

99 years 

Civil 

40,000 

Flower Producers’ Society of Grasse 
(Alpes-Maritimes) 

Feb. 16th., 1908 

30 years 

Commerdal 

49,20c 

Transport Society of May-en-Multieii, 
le Pfcssis-Placy, tizy-Sur-Oureq 
(Seinc-et-Marne) 

April 24tb., 1908 

15 years 

Civil 

108, 6o( 

Sugar Refinery of Morigny (Sciae-el- 
Oise) 

May 2ist.. 1904 

75 years 

Commerdal 

j0,00( 

Soc.forthelmprovementof theParthe- 
naise Stock at Niort (Deiu-S^vres) 

March 7U1., 1912 

18 years 

Civil 

10 , OCX 

Electric Soc. of Pronais Rosay (Eure) 

Jan. i 5 th., 1912 

99 years 

Commerdai 

40,9*: 

IiiDUs and Bakery of Ramerapt (Aube) 

July iplh ,1911 

30 years 

Civil 

50,oo< 

Co-operatlveSauerkraut Society of the 
Eyonnaise Region at Riilieux (Ain) 

Nov.^ 8th., 1908 



do. 

68,97 

“Ea Bretonne” Society for the Sale 
of Vegetables and Early Produce at 
St Pol de I^on (Finist^re) . , . 

April loth.^igzo 

50 years 

Conunttcial 

H 

Ea Rouche Saramonaise ” Mills and 
Bakery at Saramou (Gers) . . . 

April 9U1., 1911 

99 years 

do. 

n 


63Wi 
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jjg its qoalify : other societies have been founded for the purpose of es- 
jjjctijjg caseine from milk, thus founding a new industry by which the whole 
^on profits; others have succeeded in sellii^ their vegetables and early pro- 
joce on distant^ench markets and in fore^ countries, such as England 
jidGtOTany. Going even further, the ^asant co-operators have invoked 
tie assistance of the law in order to obtain the capital requited to construct 
j railway line for the transport of their crops, or to purchase the plant in- 
dis]^able for the production of electric power and light required for their 
bffiiaess. 


iihoM Purjioses. 


Humber 


Loans Granted 




Sertarei 

Worked 









1906 

1909 

1910 



Regional Banks 







Ycua 

% 


36 

53.000 

- 

B 

— 

— 

24 

2 

Toulouse. 

- 

- 

B 

B 

100,000 

— 

15 

2 

Oise, 

2,400 

50,000 

B 

B 

10,000 

— 

13 

2 

Oers. 

75 

15,000 

B 

■ 

— 

— 

20 

2 

Bst'Epinal. 

— 

— ■ 

H 

H 

80,000 

— 

to 

2 

Deux-Sivres. 

100 

— 

40,000 

— 

— 

— 

13 

2 

Alpes-Mari times . 

750 

- 

150,000 

- 

30,000 

— 

13 

2 

Ia Brie. 

700 

100,000 

- 

— 

— 

— 

25 

2 

Seinc-ct-Oise. 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

20,000 

15 

2 

Deui-Sdvrcs. 


— 

— 


__ 

64 .* 5 o 

*5 

2< 

Beance et Perche. 

1.500 


— 

— 

— 

100,000 

20 

2 

Aube. 

50 

— 

137,940 

- 

— 

— 

17 

2 

Ain. 

480 

- 

— 


— 

50,000 

15 

2 

Hnisttoe. 



— 

— 

— 

28,600 

13 

2 

Gers, 

jS 


3*7.940 

Bl 

220,000 





1 
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Conclusion. 


This simple enumeration shows doqnently, and more clearly thaj 
any words, the value of the 1906 law, both in stim ilatii^ activity aad 
r ealising its objects. It has supplied the fanners with the most predots 
equipment for their work, and, by facilitating every kind of enterprise it 
has aroused all their energies. In a few years its influence has been so 
fruitful, its rdle so beneficent, that it has encouraged, legitimated atd 
surpassed every hope at first excited. It has destroyed the belief that 
the peasant would ne\-er agree to enlarge the narrow horizon by wliicli 
his life and thought were bounded; it has proved that, on the contrary it 
was necessary fearlessly to appeal to hi* spirit of enterprise and that it 
was enough, in order to reveal the farmers to themselves, to obtaiafor: 
them the resources whence they might have confidence in themselves and 
confidence in each other. After the example of the philosopher who 
proved movement by walking, the 1906 law has enabled the farmeis to 
prove to themselves and to others all that they could do by oeas 
of co-operation; the experience has been conclusive and the results 
henceforth follow logically and continuously. 


Part II: Insurance 


FRANCE. 

HAIL INSURANCE. 


SOOKCBS: 

iTffiSit (Acatole) : Introductioa i I’itude de la pr^oyasce. (Introdtuiiim to thi Study of 
ThHft). Paris, Marcel RIvlire, igii. 

MoBiUND If'assaraaoe contre la gr£le (Hail Insurtmcd), **AnQales de la MutualiU et 
de U Coopiratioa agricol^ " Hard), 19x3. 

[,s OUKTIBR et Daidokvillb : Paris'Assureur. Aimaaire de I’Afisuraace et de la Pit* 
vojraoce spedale 

AmixoBS CONTRE LA obIlb. fonctiosQemeat des Crnspaguica et des MutueUea en 19x3, 
{HiH Inturatw Busitmsts. Tht Work of the Companies and Mutual Soeitti$smif)it), 
«L'Argasi) April 19x3. 


§ I, Extent OF the risk and the modes of insurance. 

From the statistics oi the last twenty years it may be calculated that 
Pie storms by which crops are damaged in Prance number about 12,000 a 
^ear. 

According to declarations sent to the Government, the average loss, in 
n average year, amounts to 83,ooo,ooofrs. but if the casualties which are 
»t declared be taken into account, the amount of damage annually caused 
T tail most be calculated at nearly 100,000,000 francs — exclusive of course 
i specially disastrous years. 

The damage caused by hail varies exceedingly m different districts. 
'»Wiig is more uncertain thap a hailstorm, nothing is more unequal 
“ 'ti rav^es. The climate, the poation of the land, its configuration, 
•"'e an unmense influence on it : in certain departments the average 
^ are 8,000,000 frs. annually and in others certain vineyards are de- 
®D?ed once every three years. 

. t.WJo observations of storms, there has been observed an average 
“7 cases of hail, but this relative frequency of hail varies very much 
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according to the season ; it is only 6 % during the five warm moatl 
and 14 % daring the other seven. 

It will easily be imagined that there are many difficulties connect 
with this study, due to the insufficiency of the knowledge at piegg 
possessed of the geographical distribntion of hailstorms, and how muneio, 
in consequence are those overcome by the companies in calculath^ the 
risks with sufficient precision and in laying down their principal requij 
ments for insurance. 

In practice, besides the clauses relating to the reciprocal position of th 
contracting parties, to the objects and the duration of the contract th 
settlement of claims and all the formalities which are shown to be noes' 
hail insurance policies always contain a certain number of part 
iculars applicable to each individual insured. These notes in mannsciip 
specify the area of the land to be insured, the probable value of the crops, th 
amount assured and the premium agreed upon. Similar valuations refe^ 
to similar risks are added up and included under one head. 

Every year any change in the sowing or in the expected return cl tl 
crop must be notified in a declaration of rotation of crops and sent to th 
insurance office within a certain period. The greato number of con 
panics insure only against damage caused by hail to the eiclusfon 0 
any farther damage to the crops caused by storms, cyclones or any cthe 
such atmospheric distrubance. The principle of the insurance compaiie 
is to take account of dimin utions of quantity only, not of loss in qnalit 
and thus to avoid abuses which otherwise would certainly arise. 

All integral and utillsable parts of the crop are insured as long as the 
are attached to branches or roots, and until they are separated frt* 
the earth. 

The policies are generally for five years unless by special agreement 
The valuation of damages and the settlement of claims are madeb; 
private agreement or by an expert. No claim can be made if the damag 
does not exceed one fifth of the produce insured. 


§ 2. The large mutual societies. 


According to M. Anatole Weber, who has treated the subject in al 
erudite manner, the first really considerable attempt at insurance agains 
hail was made about the beginning of the XIXth. century. On the 24tli. pW 
viose, year X, M. Barreau founded at Toylouse " The Society of Recipwcj 
Insurance ”, which guaranteed a certain portion of risk by means of I 
premium of 3 % on the estimated value of crops. If the yeM proved go^ 
the surplus of premiums after payment of olnlmg was divided 
all the members. Some good years were followed by storms in the So^ 
and the Society, unable to meet its obligations, was dissolved after havnj 
lasted only ei^t years. 
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la i 323 , e eew sodety, la Ciris, was founded in Paiis with the same 
b eet. followed V Eclair, I’irts, I’Egide etc. Several of these 

[j still working, some in their original form of mutual societies, ^some 
^onned into con^anies with fixed premiums. The first founded were 
utoal societies, but when, in the course of^a few years, possibilities of pro- 
jppeared, capitalists seized on the chance and formed companies limited 
^es. These two forms are still in use. 

^ The princ^al mutual insurance associations in France against hail are ; 

ist. “La Certe”, founded in 1823, insuring all crops except tobacco, 
jduding also vineyards and nurseries. Its bu^ess extends over the 
aitre, lie west, the north-west and north-east of France. It assures an 
jaotm't of 48,654,000 francs. 

2nd. “La Societe Mutuelle de Toulouse”, dating from 1826. Its growth 
lasslow, because hampered at first by too severe laws and by difficulties 
acountered in the division of risks. But in later years it has greatly extend- 
d its operations, all over Fiance, thoi^ principally in the south east, 
it north and I’Isle de Fiance. Out of 27 branch offices three only have 
leen compelled to make a deduction from the amount due for claims but 
liper more than 30 %, The amount assured had reached 127,162,760 francs 
indthatof the reserve fund, 3,376,410 francs, at the close of 1912. This 
s(dety transacts reinsurance for the benefit of the local societies of which 
»e shall speak hereafter. 

3rd. "La Societe d’ Assurances Mutuelles de Seine-et-Marne”, dating 
tom 1829. Its sphere of action embraces Seine-et-Mame, Seine-et-Oise, 
Saae, Oise, Aisne, Jfame, Aube, Yonne and Loiret. In 1912 it assured 
^,013,105 francs. Since 1830 the Society has paid 21,440,040 fr. in 
claims, while the amount assured was 3,058,700,170 fr. and an average 
premimn of 7,01 fr. per 1,000 fr. of value insured, has sufficed to pay 
tlese claims. The expenses of management do not exceed one franc per 
donsand. 

4th. “I’Etoile”, dating from 1834. It has issued 8,634 policies 
representing 76,840,000 fr. of capital and has a reserve fund of 2,000,000. 

5th. “ La Regionale du Nord, ” insuring against hail every description 
of crop in the northern departments of France. The amount assured is 
9,656,190 fr. divided among 1,383 policies. 

6th. “ La Ruche du Pas- de-Calais, du Nord et de la Sonune ”, founded 
in 1857 under conditions of doubtful legality, but entirely reconstituted in 
11896 in conformity with the law of 1867. It now assures the amount of 
*9,300,292 fr. represented by 5,229 policies. 

Tih. In the following table which we reproduce from the ArgfiS of April 
tt., 1913^ will ge gggjj tjig situations of other large mutual societies, viz. 
|l’Aisne", la Beauceroime-Vexinoise ", “la Mutuelle de Seine-et-Oise”, 
“la toantie Agiicole ”, “ la Grele ”, la Mutuelle Generale, “ La Ferme " 
"la Rurale ”. Altogether the.se societies assure 583,075,081 fr., divided 
*®oiig 108,222 policies. 



Situation of the Large Mutual Societies and Companies Limited by Shares, Transacting Hail Insurance Business in 191 *. 
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§ 3. I<niiTED tiABHiry companies. 


In to above table the situations of the limited liability companies 
[5, hail-msu^cem France are mclnded. As will be seen there are only 
1*5, and this small number seems to be due to the fact that by thefr 
iBtore as well as according to their policies, they must pay the persons in 
ffled the M amount of their losses even if out of their share capital 
„ other funds. In addition to their legal status also by this fnndamMtal 
jbligation they differ from the mutual societies. 

As M. Anatole Weber has so clearly explained, the companies with 
hed prenuuM have often made serious miscaclulations in this branch of 
istiance, because at first they did not know how to proportion their prem 
m to to general frequency of the scourge in each district In order 
•odo this they had first to learn by repeated observation the points where 
nil falls and by a valuation of the land, so to speak, in accordance with 
ie cadastre, to know the extent of the risk, and they take account of 
tie purely statistical difficulties to be met with in many districts 
insistency, ability and prudence are of all tilings indispensable in 
tins kind of busmess, and the guarantees ofiered to the contracting parties 
ue the surer as the transactions are madewith as many chances as possible 
a their favour. In order to ensure success, the company ought besides 
b have large reserves so that cultivators may be sure of com^sation for 


§ 4» Tasifs and the difficuety of fixing them. 


kdefcaZwn the results obtained both by the large mutual 

he struck by the 

wuations to which both groups are subject. 

‘•IomoooM?'^ favourable yem, the net profits rose for both classes 
b i8oi a n reserve funds were not less than 7,000,000. But 

•ithTr^. ^’^30,000 francs and the total amount 

feiute^nf ®hout 3,500,000 francs. There was, therefore, in 

This three years, a difflirence of nearly 8,000,000. 

»'ouater^'??“!.^“ sufficient to show the difficulties 

*®s and insu^ce soaeties, in establishing scientific combina- 

been deficit il certain that these questions have not 

“®ideratinii X ^®®*jfed, “d they will remain a subject for technical 
until a scientific solution has been arrived at, as only by the 
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investigation of the laws of stoims and cyclones can a means of efficacjQ 
protection be found against them. ® 

In fact there are no hail insurance tarifs, but somecantonsorconuumies 

have a ^edal system of payments according to their situation, to the 
e^>osure of the land and to the frequency of hail storms. 

The rates are fixed either in accordance with the nature of the insiuei 
crops and the frequency of losses in a given period or by contract accordim 
to the amount assured. ^ 

La Ruche du Pas-de-CaUis el de la Somme adopts the following 
classification. 


1st. class ; Meadows, cereals and roots .... o.6o % ' 
and. » L^uminous and seed plants .... 1.50 % 

3rd. » Oles^inous and industrial plants. . 3.50 % 

4th. » Tobacco 5.00 % 


of 

insured 

crops, 


of which 8 tenths are added to the share capital and the rest to an eventosi 
reserve fund. 

The S3rstem of the Avenir resembles the above, but is based on a very 
perceptibly graduated scale in proportion to the frequency of casualties 
in the place in question. i 

Where hail has not fallen for ten years the premium varies with th^ 
crop, from 0.60 % to 6 %. Where hail has fallen once in ten years with moia 
than 20 % of loss, the premium varies from 0.90 (fodder crops) to 9 frascs 
(tobacco, vines etc.) ; the communes where hail has fallen at least twice in 
ten years with more than 20 % of loss pay r.50 for the first class insured 
(meadows) and 15 francs for the fourth (vines, tobacco etc.). I 

The Caisse departementale de la Haule-Marne, which is one of the local 
mutual societies to be spoken of later, divides the communes into tlre^ 
categories, according to whether they have suffered ; 

6. 7, 8, 9 or 10 disasters in 50 years (ist. catego ry) 

3, 4, 5 s 9 » (2nd. 9 

0, I or 2 9 9 » (3rd. 9 


The maximum and minimum premium vary as follows (art 26) : 
For agricultural crops: 

from I to 15 francs in the ist. category 
» I » 10 » » » 2nd. » 

9 19 6 » » ^9 3rd. » 

For vines and osier beds (accounts kept separate from the above). 

from I to 25 francs in the ist. category 
» I » 20 9 99 2 nd. 9 

9 I 9 15 9 99 3rd. » 
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^ coirespond with the lai^at claim granted for i ooo 

*‘*® bank could grant the maximum 
ay 90 /o. 10 /o for the r^e fund being deducted) those who pay the 
igftst premiums wiU re^ve 90 «i of their losses. ThU whopay a 
jenuum fe only entiLed to compensation in proportion to the amount of 
tat premium : they them^v^ rnust bear the remainder of the risT 
We produce Wow from the Parts Assurer by MM. le Chartier 


ODOfoy 

ntchM 

20d. CImb 

Std. cltM 

4th. daaB 

sth. dui 

kmt. . . . 

CWs . . . . 

Cdil&uic« . . . 

V*to4% 

«»-o.3C to 6% 
*-<>•40 to 7% 
« - I to 8 % 

1 ‘0 25% 

2t0 3S% 

— 

1.50 1015% 


isess according to the arrangement made by these companies : 
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AbciUe 

OCrti 

CanfluKe 


1 II in IV V 

I n m 

I n m 





Oats 

II 

II 

Ib 

Beet, Tnrmp 

Reserved 
for ded^oo 

III 

Ic 

! iof the tfena genes t 



— , Stigar 

Reserved 
for decision 

— 

- 


oftheMana^ment 



— not for seed 

— 

I 

la 

lor foddtf 

I 

— 

la 

Wheat 

I 

1 

— 

Cfltnlitip 

Hi 

m 

Ic 

Hemp 

III 

m 

Ic 

•> 

Cardoons 

IV 

— 


Co1*a 

in 

— 


— , winter and summer 

— 

in 


spelt 

II 

11 

la 

Winter-barley 

— 

II 

- 

Horse-beans 

— 

III 


Beans 

— 

III 

10 

— for seed • 

HI 

— 


Fruit • 


— 

Ic 

Madder 

I 

— 


Chickpeas 

— 

Ill 


— for seed 

in 

— 


Kidney-beans . 

— 

in 

Ic 

— for seed 

Ill 

— 

— 

Hops 

IV 

__ 

II 

If^ltiminoQS plants 

in 

III 

- 

I^tils 

-- 

— 

Ic 

— for sad 

ni 

in 


Flax 

III 

in 

i Ic 

tocmi 

: “ 

1 

i 

’ 

— , not for seed ........ 

i I 


: la 

Maize 

i __i 

I 

la 

ICeslin 

n 

1 “ 

; lb 

' Millet 

i 1 


la 

Mustard 

1 in 

III 

; 

Molbeiry leaves 

1 ^ 

i — 

1 




land ^ premwm for gram is mcreased by 20 %. (>i the other 

InartK , “ generally diminished by one 
«se as Mon iftb* w stipulated in the policy that the insurance shaU 
on as the plants are detached from the soil. 


§ 5- IfOCAL MUTUAI, .SOCIETIES, 

insurance against other ^ricnltnral risks 
sotatioii . *.7™®§ **°“ local mutual societies of limited liability with 
of n*s and reinsurance of a large part of these. As we 
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said in ooi number of last November (pi^es ga and 93), toe were j. 
of these societies vrith 38.000 members in 1911. Their situation seettu 
to be stationary, which, as M. Anatole Weber e 3 £plains,shows that 
" there is nothing more hazardous than these associations of few members 
all unequally liable to suffer from disasters, and consequently likely to 
have recowse in varying degree to the common fund, which is insufficiently 
provided with means to meet such considerable losses. In such a case 
and even more than in the case of insurance of livestock, the dispersion oi 
risks is a law which ought to be as closely obserr'eJ as that of large 
numbers.” Thus the absolute need of reinsurance against hail is confirmed, 

§ 6. Reinsurance. 

The Council of Ministers has decided to draft a bill for insurance and 
reinsurance against hail and frost prepared by an Inter-Ministerial 
Commision. 

M. Clementel. Minister of Agriculture, in his speech of Ai%ust 20th,, 
1912, recommended the establishment of a national hail and frost insurance 
and reinsurance society. “ It is indispensably necessary,” he said, "that 
the cultivator, who during the year has carefully tended his crop and 
lavished upon it bis daily labotu, be granted means sufficient to enable him 
to live and work until his harvest comes in. No doubt, w’ays and means 
to readise this great work will be difficult to find, but I am firm in my 
belief that the problem is not insoluble." 

While awaiting the termination of the work of the Inter-Ministerial 
Commission, the Regional Mutual Agricultural Credit Bank of the Rhone 
presented at the last congress of the Fediruiion nationale ie la mutmlili 
et de la co-operation agricoks, through its president M. L. Normand, a 
plan for the organization of a national hail insurance society. 

This project rejects State compulsory insurance and endeavours to solve 
the problem by a mixed system with a view to establishimg the joint and 
several liability of farmers by means of compulsion, but on condition that 
the obligation should be to the communal group. The Municipal Conncile 
would be authorised by law to levy an insurance tax on landed property nol 
built upon, susceptible of damage. In communes where the Municipal 
Councils lef use to levy such a tax, farmers might participate iri the bene 
fits of reinsurance on condition that the total amount of piemiums pU 
into their society be equal to half the sum which would have been expended 
had the municipality imposed the hail insurance tax. 

The total number of communal groups would form the departmen^ 
reinsurance society, which would be compelled to affiliate itself to the - a 
tional .^icultural Mutual Society. , 

The communes, the reserve funds of which, amount to 'lufb. 
of the insured crop, would be authorised to lower the rate of the 
premiums ; but they would be obliged to raise this rate to a c 
maximum in case of a deficit. 
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"fliis plan is based on the estimate of the total annual damage occa»- 
by hail ; the total amount of such dams^e is, in Prance, about 
iu£ hundred millions of francs a year. 

pot fruit and vegetable crops and for vineyards, it has been calculated 
that there might be a uniform premium rate. This rate, 1.32 %, has been 
obtained by a comparison of the total produce of e\'ery crop with the amount 
of 100,000,000 frs. which represents the annual damage caused by hail. 

Thisrateof 1.32 %may be considered as the maximum, because in cal- 
culating the gross revenue per hectare at 1,400 francs for orchards, at 1,000, 
tiaacs for market gardens and at 914 francs for vineyards, too low figures have 
been taken. 

The cultivation of cereals covers an area of 14,600,000 hectares, of 
which the total revenue amounts to 2,600,000,000 giving an average re- 
jaiue of 178 francs per hectare. The damage caused by hah to cereals 
being much less serious than to rnnes and other crops, the insurance 
piemimn would be 0.30% of the yield bringing the insurance tax to 0.55 fr. 
per hectare. 

For the 14,600,000 hectares the premiums would, under these dr- 
cmstances, amount to 8,030,000 francs. 

In view of these figures it seems no execration on the part of the fram- 
ef! of the bill to fix the grant to be obtained from Parliament at 25,000,000, 
specially as this sum must be considered as a maximum which may never 
be reached; in fact the sharepaidbytheStateoughttobein proportionto 
the amount as.sured and, supposing that half the territory is reinsured, the 
pant would amount to 12,500,000 francs, a sum which, with the relief 
from taxation accorded in individual cases, represents exactly the contrib- 
aticn now requested from Parliament. 

The plan will be understood from the following table : 


Crops 

Ar« 

in hectares 

Total 

Rereoue 

Ptodace 

per 

hectare 

% 

Premiiim 

per 

hectare 

Total 

Amount ai 

Ptendnme 

Fruit 

VeitctaWes. . , 
Grapes .... 
torals .... 

805,500 
382, 000 
1*750,000 

14,600,000 

1.128.000. 000 

2.382.000. 000 

1.600.000. 000 
600,000,000 

* Gran 

1,400 

1,000 

914 

178 

t from tij 

1.32 

1.23 

1.32 

0.30 

le Sta 

17.48 

13.20 

12.06 

0.55 

te . . . 

14.891,184 

31,442,400 

21,105,000 

8,030,000 

25,000,000 

100,468.584 











SWITZERLAND. 

A PROPOSAL for COMPULSORY CANTONAL HAIL INSURANCE. 


OFFKIAI, SOURCES : 

SAmtRT DU Bureau FftotuAL des Assurances sur les entrbprises privies !br 
iiSre d'assurance en Suisse bn 19x1 [Report of the Federal Insureltce Office n 
Private Iruurattce Uttderiahingt itr Swilterland it* 1911). Beme, Franck, 1913. 
Kaurer (Dr. J.) ; tes orages i gtHe en Suisse [Haitetorms in SivilMerlandj. PubUshtii ii 
the Swiss Agricultural Yearbook. lath. number. Berne, Wyss, 1913. 

OTHER SOURCES; 

L’agrxcoltore Ticinese (Tieitio Farmer), Organ oi the Cantonal Society of AgticnltiK. 
No. 31. Year XLV. lAxntno. 

Rapports Ankuees 1904-1913 de la SociStA Suisse d’Assurancb contre LsGiiiul 
Zurich.'^ (AhnuoI Reports, 1904-19x2, 0/ the Swiss Hail Irtsarance Soeieiy at Zwki). 

In consequence of the violent hailstorms by which the CantoB of 
Ticino has been visited in recent months, inflicting most serious losses 
on the farmers of the country, the question of hail insurance and tie 
best means for its extension is again to the fore and various proposals 
have been advanced by influential persons at least to diminish in futoe 
the losses due to this cause. 

We think it well to mention amongst these that of Prof. Fantum 
of Locarno, in relation to cantonal compulsory hail insurance. Tlie 
discussions to which it has given rise and their results we shall have 
occasion to return to. For the present, we shall only attempt a summaij 
of the proposal, following it up with a few remarks on the frequency of 
hail in the Canton, which will show how serious the question is. 

• 

* • 

Having premised that the private insurance societies either ask too 
high premiums or do not extend their opirations to the Canton, tocse 
they consider the risks presented there too serious. Prof. Fantuzfl pro- 
poses to found a cantonal hail insurance society of public character. 

The insurance would extend to the whole Canton and be compalscr)' 
for all vines. However, it must be observed that in the higher valleys 
of the Canton the damage caused by hail is far less than in the lo*®’ 
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^lietefore the iahabitants (rf Vallemaggia, ValU di Blenio and Levantina 
^ald baldly be ready to pay premiums for the exclusive benefit of the 
^pjiers d the districts (rf Bellinzona, I/)Caiiu), Lugano and Meudiisio, 
^liidi are the pa^ that most frequently suffer. To meet this difficulty, 
fjol. Jantuza thinks that, as in the higher vallesrs, on the other hand, 
losses through fire are more serious, as the houses there are for the most 
part built of wood and nearer to each other, a compulsory fire insurance 
institute might later on be founded in connection with that for hail 

It is not advisable to extend hail insurance to all crops, because the 
cksiacter of many of them is not specialised, while they occupy a small 
uea and ate cultivated very near each other, so that the valuation of 
losses is difficult and costly. Among the crops, grasses suffer the least 
boiii hail; they are cut two or three times a year and a storm never 
damages the vrhole aop ; in addition, they are especially cultivated in the 
mountain districts where hail is less frequent. With regard to fruit trees, 
tkii cultivation is not yet of sufficient importapce in the Canton for fruit 
to be included among the produce to be insured. So that for the pre- 
sent the cantonal society should only insure grapes, as the vine is cultiv- 
ated in limited areas, easily accessible and the damage done is easy to 
ascertain. The value of the produce of the vine in the canton that 
would have to be insured against hail is estimated by Fantuzzi at about 
3,350,000 frs. 

The revenue of the Insurance Institute would be made up by 
means of : 

(а) payments made by the policy holders ; 

(б) cantonal and federal subsidies ; 

(c) profits from fire insurance; 

(if) eventual donations from public organizations and private in- 
dvidilals. 

The insurance premiums must be fixed for the several regions in 
proportion to the risks and the tarife must be prepared and published 
every year by the Department of Agriculture, at least a month before 
toe declaration of the respective revenues of the policy holders. 

Prof. Fantuzzi proposes the division of the canton into eight agri- 
cultural regions : the districts of Bellinzona and Locamo in which the 
premium would be 5 frs. per every 100 frs. of value insured, Blenio and 
wautina in which it would be 2 frs., Riviera and Vallemaggia where 
It would be 3 francs, the district of Lugano where 6 frs. would be 
cu^ed, and that of Mondrisio where the premium would be 10 frs. 
^dging by the amounts to be insured in the various districts, the annual 
*ome of the Institute would be 188,500 fas.; and as the probable 
amount of the claims is estimated at i8o,ooo frs., there would 

0.500 frs. to cover the costs of estimation or to be placed to the 
"serve fund. 

iian.^^ ®“0.odi[agement, the Canton should contribute 20 % of the prem- 
the individual policy holders, in which case (in accordance with 
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attide 13 of the federal law of December 22nd., 1893 on agrfcaltutai ' 
provements and article 76 of the regulations of July l6th., i8g^ foj 
execution of the above law) the Coufedeiation would contribute an amonj 
equal to half the expenditure supported by the Canton. As is seen ■ 
the last report for 1913 of the Federal Insurance Office, the only caju,! 
that do not grant subventions for hail insurance dre Uri, Glares, Tieij, 
and the Orisons: the other 21 cMtons contribute to the development oi 
this branch of insurance undertaking the payment of a part of thepren 
iums and the expenditure in coimection with the policies (in a ptonot. 
tion, varying with the canton, of from 15 to 40 %). From the ^ 
report it appears that the cantonal stibve. tions in favour of hail inssj. 
ance amounted altogether in 1911 to 464,820 fn, of which 123,241 fj, 
were for expenditure in cormection with policies, and 341,579 frs. tefunis 
of premiums. In the same year the subventions granted by the Feder- 
ation to the 21 cantons amounted to 232,410 frs. 

In Prof. Fantuzzi’s proposal, the expe..diture in connection with thr 
policies and the estimation of losses would be entirely bon.e by the State 

The policy holders must pay the annual premiums to the commi'nal 
collector ai-d the rules in force with regard to the collection of commi’-iul 
taxes shall also spply to the insurance premiums. In the first five ytats 
following the found., lion of the iistitute, the policy holders should pay 
the whole premium ar.d the cantor.al and federal subsidies should bt 
placed to the reserve fund. But in succeedi. g years the piemiims 
could be reduced in proportion to the amount of the Govermnent 
subsidy. 

In the month of June of each year the viticulturists will leceivt, 
through their respective communes, a form to be filled in. This formtl! 
policy holder must complete by the insertion of his name and surname; 
his position (whether lard holder, tenant farmer etc.), the situation ol 
his vineyard, its area, the number of vines, the age of the vir eyaid, tte 
kind of vines, and the harvest he anticipates. The form, duly filled in, 
will be forwarded to the Commune, which will appoint a special com- 
mission to verify the statements made. 

-After the examination of the forms, the commune will forward them 
to the Department of Agriculture and the statemer.ts will be again 
checked by a special \'aluation commission. This commission mayvisit 
the farm for the purpose, and definitely ascertain the truth of thr 
statements, prejaare the premium tarifs and communicate them in dor 
course to the various communes. The losses will be compensated by 
valuation commission in accordance with the value assured, less 
exper.diture the proprietor may have been saved in the working seasofl 
between the date ol the storm and the fintage. , i 

If hail falls before the amount of produce to be insured is defiritill 
established, the loss will be calculated in accordance with the produce^ 
the nearest vineyards, not damaged by hail, or if this criterium caosej 
be applied, with the average produce of past years. 
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As soon as a disaster occurs, the Commune mustadvise the Depait- 
of Agnculture and the valuation commission must take steps to 
^(^in the loses. It will advise each policy holder in writing of the 
ijiount of loss It is intended to compensate. If the proprietor thinks 
lie cannot accept the dedsion of the valuation commissicn, he may 
irithin a we^ from receipt of the advice, appeal to the Agricultorai 
pepattment for arbitration. 

Xhis shall be given by a Commission of three members, one of them 
ippoiited by the commune in which the vir.eyard damaged is situated; 
I second by the4)olicy holder appealing and the third by the Depart- 
Btr.t of Agriculture. There shall be no appeal against the decision of 
His Commission.- The 'ame coarse shall be pursued- when the State 
isb for arbitration. Two thirds of the expenses of the arbitration ccm- 
Bittee shall be borr.e by the appellar.t and one third by the other party. 

When the loss has been defc itely ascertained, the amount shall be 
laid within a fortnight by the Cantonal Ir.s!titute. 

Until the reserve fund amounts to two fifths of the total amount 
Kstired, in the case of a disaster of exceptional importance, the State 
nay reduce the compensation in such proportion as not to place the 
toitiite in such a condition that it wiU not be able in future to meet 
ibe ordinary expenses of its business. 


« 

« * 

Having thus given Prof. Fanturzi’s proposal for the institution of a 
smpulsory cantonal hail insurance institv.ticn in outlii e, let ns consider, 
ie se:iousness of the risks of hail in the Canton of Ticino as shown in 
i recent r^ort by Dr. Maurer, General Mai.a^er of the central meteoro- 
l^cal station of Zurich. Dr. Maurer has also published a synoptic chart 
shomi^ the frequency of hail in Switzerland in the years 1883-1900, 
so vlding the territory of the Conlederation into six regions according 
to the number of storms in the perijd. In the Canton of Ti- 
Mothe number of storms varied between 6 ar.d 8 in the districts of 
torno, Bellii zona, Lugar.o and Mer drisio, and from i to z in the valleys 
•1 verzasca and Morobbia ; it was from 3 to 4 Li the other districts. How- 
ler, from Dr. Maurer’s study, we see that there were several districts 
tore the number of hailstorms was greater, for example, it was from 
south east of the Cantftn of Berne, and from 12 to 17 in 
sTd r ” d g the Ergolz between Eissach 

disi t ■ accurate observations of Maurer confirm certain con- 
ORs of other meteorologtts, who have studied the subject, namely 
^ is ^ aad Rizzo and Pochettino in Italy. So, for example, 

ansle f ^'‘teicourses presenting an obtuse 

an aproaching storm favour the formation of hail; likewise, the 
®5ect ^ forests, on the other hand, produce the contrary 

enng the storms less violent. However, in order that tins 
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infiOeace may really be exerted, the forest must be of large area oi 
storm must already have lost some of its intensity. Further, aaoti, 
condition necessary for this protective influence of forests to have eSec 
is that the district beyond the wooded mountain or hiU is not favoe, 
able to the formation of hail, and has not water courses, swamps etc. 

Valleys completely surrounded by mountains are also favourable t 
the formation of hail; however, the frequency of hail becomes less as» 
approach the Alps where it is reduced to a fourth of the average h 
^vitzerland. 

In the large Alpine valleys hailstorms are very rare, or in any ca 
are only partial. This is errplained, accordirrg to Dr. Maurer, partly b 
the fact that the storms dinrini sh in intensity as they pass from the spu 
of the Alps to the Alps themselves, and partly from tire influence of tk 
altitude above the level of the sea on the hailstones ; in fact in the higi 
mountains hail falls rather in the form of sleet. 

Dr. Maurer recognises that on the southern slope of the Alps, tb 
district where hailstorms are most frequent is the Canton of Ticino. 1 
the South of the Canton, hailstorms occur almost every year, sometime 
affecting a very large area: sometimes, so to say, they divide the teni 
tory of the canton between them, so that within a certain period of tim 
the various regions suffer from hail, as it were in turn. However, th 
valleys of the Agno and Cassarate to the north of Lugano seem to be tb 
most subject to these storms. 

The researches of Hess and Maurer confirm the theory of the clos 
relation between marshy areas and frequent hailstorms. In maisb; 
districts hail is most frequent and this is clearly seen in many parts o 
Switzerland ; for example, between Semsales and Sales, in the valley 1 
the North of the " Brienzer Rothom", in the district of " Ha^kreit 
which certainly derives its name from the frequent fall of hail ; in th 
valley of Einsiedeln etc. To the south of the Alps this connectioi 
between the frequency of hail and the existence of marshes is found als 
in the Canton of Ticino, in the district between Locarno and Bel 
linzona. 

Finally, the researches in question prove that the regions in whit 
storms are most numerous are also those of the greatest frequency of bail 

• 

* * 

• . . 

From several reports of the Zurich " Swiss Hail Insurance » 
ciety ”, that is of the society in which most of the Swiss fanner 
are insured (i), we see that it has o^en been in treaty witi 
agricultural associations of the Canton of Ticino, for the active estensioi 
of its business to this Canton, but the distance of the Canton 

(i) See in the ntunber of this BuUetin for August, 19x3, the details as toits wtd 
ing, in the article on the Development of Agricultural Insurance in Switserland. 
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^ head quarters of the society and the seriousness of its hail risks 
jfj ttp to the present prevented the success of these n^otiations. 

put independently of Prof. Fantuzzi's proposal for a compulsory 
jjtoual insurance society, it may be that the “ Swiss Society”, with 
iliich an amount of more than 982,000,000 frs. worth of agricultural 
jpijflce is insured by means of 1,004,766 policies, will decide to extend 
j operabons to this Canton, the rather as it is in a position to oSer 
l]e fanners favourable conditions even for the insurance of the produce 
itlievine; in fact. State Councillor tutz. President of the Society, 
oiated out in his speech at the meeting held at Zurich in February of 
|]( current year, that, while the prermums for insurance of grapes, in 
|je " Swiss Society vary from a minimum of 4.5 % to a maximum 
(75%, with five intermediate terms, on the other hand, the premiums 
]i the same produa the Swiss farmers had to pay to foreign societies 
tfore 1885 varied indeed from a minimum of 3 5 % but to a maximum 
f 10 % with 7 intermediate terms. Besides, we must consider that 
hese foreign societies only undertook the insurance of grapes after tte 
bweiing, while the “ Swiss Society ” has no such rule and guarantees 
Is members even against losses suffered before May 21st., and the 
jtitotioa of the new contract. Finally Lutz mentions several cantons 
1 which the viticulturists have been granted a considerable reduction 
I their premiums, as a result of the extension of the activity of the 
Swiss Society”; for example, the premiums for insurance of vines in 
he district of Hofe (Schwyz) has been reduced from 10 % to 6 %, in 
Ik commune of Herznach (Aargau) from 8 to 5 %, in the commune of 
liter (Zurich) from 7 to 5 % etc. And while in 1880 the value of the 
ites insured was 845,040 frs. (or 9.I7 % of the total amount insured in 
he society); on the other hand, in 1904, it was 6,952,170 frs. and the 
iioportion to the total amount assured h^ increased to 14.87 %. The 
mount assured in the year 1912 was 1,772,830 frs. 

We have ^ven these ^Ures only to show that also the private in- 
uroEce societies working in Switzerland hare endeavoured to facilitate 
lie development of the insurance of vineyards against hail with the as- 
istance of the cantonal and federal authorities. The Cantonal compul- 
hail insurance institute proposed by Prof. FantUzzi would be the first 
®®ple in Switzerland of a public institution for this branch of in- 
Eiance, 
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ITALY. 


THE WORK OF THE SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
INSTITUTES IN 1912. 


somtcBD: 

IKO 01 NAPOU: CASa* OI RDPAIUnO : CksdITO AOSASIO ; REtAZIOWB SUU.'E9EIICna» I(It 
(Stnk cl N»pla: Savings Bank, Agricullural Credit; Report on tke fforking Year 1911). 
Naples, Roimoadi, 1913. 

ISCO DI SlClLtA : RbMIICONTO DEI, CONSIGCIO DI AHMINISntAZIONB BUL BBSVTZIO DSL 
mo AMAMO a BILAHCI ooKSOKTiYi, ESERcmo ipii. iBank of Sicily: Report of tka 
Board oj UanagemenI on Ike Agricultural Credit Service and Balance Sheet, for the Working 
Yrar 191a). 

?WB of tlie other Spectal Agricultural Credit Irutitutes ia Italy for the Yew i»tt. 


§ I. The savings bank of the bank of nafies 

AND THE AGBICDITURAI, CREDIT DEPARTMENT OF THE BANK OF SIOLY. 

^ 1912 the law N®. 70 (i) of February 2nd., 1911, entrusting theSaving» 
^ of Naples and the Agricultural Credit Department of 
« Bank of Sicily nith the managemer.t of the funds of the Provincial 
Sncnltural Credit Banks in deven provinces of Southern Italy (2) and 
y respective j, came into full operalion. 


Ill S ^ *'■' article in Hub Bulletin, April 1911. pp. 223 et teqq. 

B, Zr* **■ *'*“''*> Avellino, Bari, Benevento, Campobaiso, Cuerta, Oiieti, Fesgla. 
' Sucuo ud Tenino. 
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This law introduces no change in the character of the operations 
the manner of conducting them. The total business is rapidly increasin 
especially in the case of Sicily, as is seen from the following %ures' 



T«*n 

B«ak Ntpks 

"( Sfcit; 



In. 

fri. 

1908 , 
1909 . 
1910 . 

igii . 
1912 . 


4,823,440 

5-390.203 

7,830401 

9,654,213 

9.353.833 

2,192,298 

4.061,269 

7,119,720 

9.137.972 

12.039.391 


It is clear that this large amount of credit granted at low interest has i 
considerable influaice on the transformation taking place in the agricnltmal 
economy of the South. The proportion of this credit granted to tenant 
farmers as compared with that obtained by the landholdas is specially 
worthy of consideration. The object for which an important part of 
the loans is made (purchase of machinery, manure, anticryptogamic sub- 
stances etc.) furnishes a clear proof of technical agricultural progress. 

In the case of the Bank of Napks, the number of the intermediary ij. 
stitutes is continually increasing : and indeed, from 1,750 in 1911 they in- 
creased to 1,855 ra 1912 ; however, the number of institutes considered 
good which, that is, can be relied on for credit has only increased from M! 
to 938 ; among these latter 134 (124 of which are people’s banks) have been 
accredited to the Bank also for the purpose of ordinary discount. 

The good institutes are classified as follows ; 275 Sardinian Monti jm- 
meniari, 234 agricultural and rural banks, 158 people’s banks, 109 agricul- 
tural loan banks, 107 agricultural consortiums, 22 monft frumentari, 16 
savings banks, 9 mutual aid societies, 6 autonomous provincial agricultural 
credit banks and 2 agricultural credit societies. 

But only a certain number of the good institutes register in the Mstei- 
letto agricolo (register of credits opened) : at the end of 1912, 579 were 
Kgistered {ex officio) for the considemble amoimt of frs. 18,639,100 
(fiB. 17,296,100 at the end of 1911); agricultural consottimns for 
5,813,000 frs., people’s banks for 5,518,000 frs., agricultural and rural 
banks for 4,362,000 frs. etc. 

The operations concluded by the Bank of Naples in 1912 — not iuclrid- 
ing renewals — amounted to 9,353,833 fis., for 3,626,018 frs. conducted with 
its own funds and for 5,727,851 US. with those of tte provincial banks, I; 
rediscounted bills for 7,158,974 frs., made direct loans for 89,991 fe- 
discounted bills directly for 2,104,869 fis. , 

The total amount of the oprerations completed during eleven nrOBths 
of work ejtceeded 47,000,000 frs. (30,000 granted through the agricultrrral 
consortinms, 8,750,000 through agricultural and rural banks and 
through people’s banks). The Wife and acceptances at the end of i 9 '*j 
amounted to 6,675,959 frs. 
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In spite of the altered situation of the market, the interest remained 
^ low : 3 ^ operations (rediscounting and direct discounting) with 
lie intermediary institutions and 4 % for small loans granted directly 
, farmers. 

According to the informaticm collected by the Savings Bank of the Bank 
f Naples, the intermediary institutes in their turn asked rates varying &om 
^to 6 %, most frequently 5, 5 14 and 6 %. 

The credit granted to the fanners, generally by means of rediscounting 
ills and direct loans, was distributed as follows, according to the purpose 
} the loans : 


ist Loans secured on legal preference mortgage ; 


Por harvesting 

loans 

No. 548 

frs. 278,085.72 

For cultivation 

» 

” 4.351 

» 1,631,640.86 

For seeds 

)) 

» 2,347 

» 1,150,110.63 

For manure 

» 

» 2,554 

» 410.362.24 

For anticryptogamic sub- 




stances 

» 

11 2,811 

» 313,908.17 

For food for metayers . . . 

» 

)) 

» 

Por various purposes . . . 

)) 

» 1,750 

» 812,767.93 



14,361 

» 4.596,875-55 

2nd. Loans not secured on preference mortgage 


For large livestock .... 

loans 

No. 2.713 

frs. 1,832,590.79 

For small livestock . . . . 


» 470 

» 142,092.65 

For machinery 

» 

» 367 

» 119,393,24 

Poragriculturalimplemeiits 


» 295 

» 41,245-56 

Pot dead stock 

» 

» 50 

” 21,177.35 

Pot vaiioiB purposes , , . 


» 41 

» 21,102.86 



3.936 

frs. 2,177,602.45 


3id. Loans secured on conventional preference mortgage. 

For large livestock , . . . loans No, 2 frs. 4,000.00 
4th. Loans secured on deposit of agricultural produce as pledge. 


cereals 

On wine . . 

. . * loans No. 

53 

frs. 

Onoil . . 




Qs various produce . , 

> . 9 » 

I 

» 


N. 

67 

frs. 


385.815-55 

77,540.00 

6,000.00 

1,131.00 


470,486.55 
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The leans on legal preference mortgage represent 6342 % of the totji 
credits granted to farmers ; those not so secured, 30.04 % ; those secuteo 
on conventional preference mortgage, 0.05 % and those secured on deposit of 
agricultural produce, 649 %. 

Of these loans, 11,736 for 4,327,975.68 frs. (59.7 %) were granted to 
landholders workii g their farms, 168 for 24,957.84 fas. {0.35 %) toteiash 
on long lease ; 320 for 142,131.10 frs. to metayers or partial metayers (1.96 0/1 
and 6,142 for 2,753,899.93 frs. to tenant farmers (37.99 %). 

The bdls to be rediscovmted were principally prese-ted by agricultural 
consortiums (3,456,991.02 frs.),agticulttrral andrural banks (2,136,745.03641 
and people’s bar ks (874,987.55 frs.). 

The bills directlyiscoui.tedwere233 (1,623.186.64 frs.)forpnrpo6esol 

collective purchase. 24 (437,721.10 frs.) for purposes of collective sale and 
13 (43,966.15 frs.) to supply the want of frmds in the intermediate irstitu- 
tions ; these bills were almost all prese. ted by agricultural coisortiuiiis. 

The various provinces shared as follows in the total credit granted 
in 1912 out of the fur.ds of the Saving Bank of the Bai_k of Naples acd 
the Provincial Banks. 


PcDviaeci 


AKoaats 

Foggia. 

frs. 

2,551,817,25 

Aquila 


1.373.083.51 

Sassari 


819,985.30 

Caserta 


726,103.91 

Bari 

>• 

665,544-75 

Ijecce 

)t 

548,388.23 

Teramo 

» 

534,486,44 

Catanzaro 


376,862.08 

Reggio 

» 

344.381.00 

Cagliari 

” 

285,289.35 

Campobasso 


234,219.13 

Potenza 

. » 

198,166.40 

Naples 


174,888.38 

Btnevento 

, » 

149,270.71 

Chieti 

. 0 

148,799.01 

Cosenza 

» 

112,003.30 

Salerno 

>1 

73.143.64 

Avellino . 


37.481.05 

Total . . 

. frs. 

9.353.833.44 


The intermediary institutes receiving credit from the o/ 
increased in 1912 from 239 to 275, and by far the most (214) ® 
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^•societies of collective title; they may be divided into’.agriculttttal 
J^perative societies for production ai:d labour (103), 41 of which carried 
collective farming on an area of 41.876 hectares, agricultural credit so- 
"tfes (88), agricultrual consortiums (17), rural banks (42), wine societies (4), 
jrumentari (10), agricultural banks {5), people's banks (3), agiicultm^ 
jjsociatiors (3)- 

Blit the active intermediaries, that is those in business relations with 
tie Bank, 2ii- 

The work of the agricultural credit department in 1912 increased con- 
sdeiably on what it was in former years. 

Indeed 38,174 operations were concluded for 12,039,390.81 frs. ; 69 
jith private individuals for 13,755 frs. and 38,155 with intermediary organ- 
iiatioiis for 12,025.635,81 frs. (bills rediscounted for 9,990,308.72 frs. and di- 
lectly discounted for 2,035,327.09 frs. The increase on the previous years' 
»ork was in operations conducted with intermediaries. 

The opera lions, direct and indirect, were distributed as follows, accord- 
ing to the object of the credit. 


OUeet o( I/mh 

Mazo&er 

Amoant 

Harvesting 

981 

206,198.30 

Cultivation 

9,346 

2,354,493.68 

Seeds 

3,628 

834,512.93 

Manure 

3,305 

732,046.47 

Anticryptogamic substances 

43 

18,933.50 

Livestock 

2,225 

942,716.95 

Machinery 

147 

77,381.83 

Agricultural implements . . 

10 

2,185.00 

Dead stock 

151 

56,183.75 

Various purposes 

18,051 

4.779, 411.76 

Distribution to members . . 

48 

688,457.10 

Collective purchase .... 

158 

911,547.26 

Payment of taxes .... 

46 

369,801.68 

Advances on produce . . . 

26 

36,521.05 

Farms managed directly by 
co-operative societies . . 

9 

29,000.00 


No. 38,174 12,039,390.81 


There was a considerable increase in comparison with the previous year, 
specially in operations connected with cultivation, manure and dead 

stale. 

The operations may be distributed as follows with regard to the crops 
kr which the loans were borrowed . 
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2 X 1 
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I 4 ( 

Cat^a 

MdS 

465.752.48 

277 

Girgenil 

3.782 

1,024,587.57 

639 

Hi 

Trapani 

4,851 

i.o 17 , 254.25 

1.093 

30: 

Syracuse 

1,383 

488,891.50 

<,647 

SOi 

-*35 

Caltanissetta 

5,548 

1,189,092.90 

535 

Caltaprone 

4.496 

1,040,098.19 

I.30Z 

3 « 

1 Total . . - 

* 5 i 004 

6,158,550.05 

7,944 

2 , 3 ll 

(i) Beddea ihli^ 387 BtUa lor Tariou paiposea woe directly discooated foe orgaaiiaUciu fa 


Knally, the same operations may be divided as follows in respect to tl 

Classificutim of tin 0 



laadbolderi 

Tenants ca Loo| 

Quiters 

Namber 

oi 

Bills 

AmoDttt 

Nnmbei 

of 

Bills 

Aa 

Palermo 

3,800 

1,109,870.00 

390 

137 

Messina 

561 

164.495.98 

67 

8 

Catania 

839 

390,542.05 

42 

lO 

Girgenti 

2,101 

549,628.32 

308 

,105 

Trapani 

I.913 

509.633.09 

35 


Syracuse 

841 

376,921.88 

1.064 

301 

Caltanissetta 

1.457 ' 

381,630.83 

124 


1 Caltagirone 

2,862 

652,138.56 

iS 


1 ] Total . . . 

14,374 


2,048 

59 i 

— H 
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jjCt US finally observe that the average amount of the loans ij [ 
year 1912 was about 250 £rs. : theinterest charged by the Agricultural Cre, 
Department was 4 %, and that asked by the intermediary iustitutio 
generally 6 %. 


§ 2. Other speciai, AGsicoi.TnRAi, cxedit KSTrrtrTKs, 


The figures in the following table show the business done bj t 
other agricultural credit institutes working in the kingdom, in accoidat 
with special laws. Theonlydetailslackingarethose for the Cosenzabiau 
of the Vittorio Emanuele III Institute for Calabria, which could not uu 
an appreciable difference in the final results. In the table we repeat I 
data already given for the Banks of Naples and Sicily, which show tl 
the total amount of operations conducted by the agricultural credit 
stitutions in 1913 was over 36,000,000 frs." 

Operations of Ike Special AgricuUurd Credit Institutim. 


Total 

Amooat 
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Loeiia 
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atti 
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la tviz 
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of 19ZZ 


Farmera, 

1912 

19I8 

I U 
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Bank ta Sdly . 
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13.735 
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1,2x2,237 

9 i 872 | 8 a 3 

1,598 


357 v 9 a» 

Tlttorlo Bmaaoelent InsUtote, 
Catassaro Btaacb. . . . • . 

xa,300 

. 13 . 8.8 

205,818 

5731 

4 S>*I« 

3 i 4 .<MS 

Vittorio GoiaDnele XXZ Xnstltotc^ 
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■" 




909.930 

5 * 7 ,aoo 

Vittorio BoMonele lH Xastitnteh 

Calabria Brasck . . . 

17,500 

z 87 ,oio 

tCNdlO 

|i|;z 5 

ijifi 

>^ 79 > 

M 3 ,a 3 

i,SMO> 
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• » Saawri. . . 

118,997 

7 
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? 

2 , 25*^88 

1 , 607,659 

891J36 

1 ^, 0 X 9 
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90^9,008 
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ainoifflt of over 36,000,000 fis. represents the agricultural credit 
(jons conducted in the kingdom in 1914 by means of capital supplied 
■ the above Central Institutes. There remain the operations conducted 
j],5 ordinary saving banks which are also of considerable importance 
olcalating the credit granted to farmers, the operations conducted by 
jjddual intermediary organizations with their own funds (own capital 
deposits) as well as those concluded by the Rural Banks, People’s 
^ts and various or^zations in the other regions of Italy : with «^rd 
ijoaeof which operations have weinformation. 


PORTUOAL 


EPfECTS OF THE LAW OE MARCH !«., 1911 

ON agricultural credit. 


ojmiciAi, soOTCBs: 

Ds Cesdiio Aoucou Mnrno. Instructte e modelo de cstatntos appnmilo! {< 
portaria de 30 de Ontobro de 1911. {Mutual Agricultural Credit SocUties. Initmilci 
and Modal Rutas approaed by Letters Patent of October 30th., 1911). I 4 sboii, Impnq 
Nadonal, 1911. 

Jtnaa db Credito Aokicou. Sdatorio e Contas da gareada. {Agrleullural Cndil fuh 
Report and Balance Sheet), JUsboa. Impieusa Nadonal, 1913, 

La OB I OE Maafo db 1911. {Loot of March isf., 1911). 

•Duuo do Gobibeno". Lisbon, tpti, 1913, 1913. 


OIHBR SOURCES: 

BOLBim DA A330CU(i0 CB.NTaAL OS AQItlCOLTOItA POBTOOtlBZA, FUHOHADO COS 
" POBTUGAL AGBicoLA {Bulletin of the Portuguese Central Agricultural dnododp 
unBed urith the “Portugal Agricola”). Lisbon. 1911, 1913, 19I3. 


§ I. 'J^ LAW OF 3JARCH ISt., I 9 II ANU TEE ORGANISATION 

OP THE agricultural credit junta. 


In May, igii we published the text of the law of March ist. of that ya 
on {^cultural credit in Portugal. The special intention of that law^ 
to encourage the foundation and development of Mutual Agricultural 
it Banks (co-operative limited or unlimited liability societies), agriq 
tural professional associations and agricultural syndicates. It was a 
sired in this way to obtain for Porti%uese ^riculture the credit it lequu j 
To obtain this end the Government instituted a ^ecial couuni^ 
called Junta do Credito Agricola, This is conqiosed of a member of tj 
Higher Agricultural Board) one of the Portuguese Central Agn^\ 
Association) one of the Agricultural Science Society; one of the Poft<m 
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5 «fg«»M' Socie ^ ; and three managers of Mutval ilmcu^oj 
'idit Biu^- memb^ are appointed by Gbvaniriellt, eiSp ithise? 
Lteseatii^ the banks, for the C^tral Hutnal ^^(Mtiral Cf hffi' B 4 idc' 
^ (•ijQOse these at the moment of its fotmd^on in acfcoftCifu* with 
55 of the law. The dut^ of this Apu^lurdl Credit JluUa^& 
u following: ist. to obtain from tte Bank of I*orttigaf'the 'aindbilft 
^ for the agricultoal credit business of the barM^ 2nd‘.‘to' recfeive 
-^cations for loans and for discounting or rediscountiiig theit bills; grd.'to 
^ote the foundation of Mutual Agricultural Credit Batikh ; 4th. tb provide 
^ credit institutions with the capital they require always on persbifdl 
,j leal security and makii^ sure that the amounts bo'iiowed are r^y 
Blasively intended for r^ricultural purposes ; 5th! to establiii the' rite 
I interest on the loans ; 6th. to grant renewals of loans ; 7th. tigofi 
ulj- to supervise the working of the credit institutions. ’■ ' 

Through the medium of this Comnussion, the Government has placed 
[the disposal of the Banks 7,500.000 frs., obtained from the increase of the 
Jiriay circulation, and it has decided that they may also make use of the 
jids obtained by the liquidation of the Celleiros Communs. The loans 
mted to the Banks out of the amount derived from the increased fiduciary 
Kulatiou bear interest at 3%; those granted out of the funds of the 
ident CeMros at 1%. In their turn, the banks to which these amounts 
repaid will grant their members loans at an interest varying from 3% to 
y, when they are made out of the amounts the Junta advances at 3 %. 
ley will only ask their debtors from to 3% when the loans are 
ude out of the amounts advanced to them at l %. The profits the 
inta realises on these operations, less the ^ % due to the Bank of 
ortngal as commission, will serve to form a special fund for the encour- 
jement of agriculture. By means of their profits the Banks will form a 
lecial fund which will enable them to dispense with further Ghvemment 
sistance. ' ■ 

The Agricultural Credit Banks must be founded and work in conformity 
nth the law. Thus the banks, being intended to have a local character, 
w only have as members farmers directly or indirectly cultivating the soil 
ad re^stered as members of an agricultmal sjmdicate or of AgricuUurai 
f/eiicaks or again of AgricuUurai Professional Associations. The Batiks 
juy be constituted with joint and several limited or unlimited liability and 
hit objects are the following: (i) to lend to thtir members for' purchase 
d see^, plants, livestock, fodder, agricultural machinery etc ; (2) to lend 
P their members for payuuent of dues, rents and other charges on their 
wtis, and agam for the carrying out of works to render the farms more 
Baunerative. ■ ! tc., 

^ Biese Banks grant loans not only out of the funds received from the 
'Citi Junta but also out of the savings deposited with theim. They ate 
on pledge on the income of the farms or on mortgage. The Agri- 
Cr^ii Junta may lend to the Banks only up to an amount not ex- 
tirice that of their capital in the case of limited liability banks; 
» that of the unlimited liability' banks, up to an amount equal to their 
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.Ki pitai plus 50 % of the value of the members' rural or urban landed 
pert7, exempt from mortgage, free and allodial. 

'The Banks can give no ^vidend to their members and their ptojj 
serve to form a reserve fund to enable them in the future to dispense »it| 
further State assistance. 

From the summary information we have given with regard to this lay 
it will be understood what influence it may have on the development 0 
Portuguese agriculture, the rather as, we might almost say, there real' 
was no provision for agricultural credit in Portt^al before the publicatioi 
of this law. It seems to us therefore specially important to show th 
results of the law since April i6th., 1911 on which date it began to h 
applied, up to March 31st., 1913. For the purpose we shall make nse 0 
the “ ReUUofio da Jmta do Credito agricola ”, presented by the Inspecto 
of the Junta, M. Jose Manuel d'As,sump95o, which has been publisha 
quite recently. 


§ 2. 'IHE work of the AGIUCtH,TtJRai. CREDIT JIIKTA, FOLTIDKD 
BY LAW,^OF MARCH ist., I9II. 


'The Agricultural Credit Junta began work on April i8th., 1913. I 
at once began to occupy itself as actively as possible with the applicatto 
of the law, attempting to overcome the spirit of routine, the distrust 0 
indifierence, which were almost general. It addressed itself to persons wte 
political and social position inspired the farmers with confidence. In tli 
circulars and commuications forwarded to the Admimstrative Cotmnisaoi 
of the Municipalities, the Agricultural Associations etc., it attempted to shoi 
the advantages of the law. The Portuguese Central Agricultmal ^ciatio 
(Central Agricultural Syndicate) had preceded the Junta in this diligei 
propaganda that it has not yed ceased, for it still continues to send 01 
ectnrers everywhere. The two institutions have divided the work. 

The Junta carries on its work in the north of the country; the Cento 
Association acts in the South. The united efforts of these two mstitutioi 
have produced some results but have not altogether realised what wi 
expected. 

In fact, 24 mutual agricultural credit banks have been foonded » 
banks erdsting previotisly to the law (i) have been led to modify their ^ 

This small result is due to the fact th^t the Junta has met with dinii 
ulties and obstacles to its propaganda, at times insurmountable. Among 1 


(I) See BMsHh of Ecanomlt ani SatM InttlHftna, »t Year. No. t. OeWw. 
her, Z9IO, p. 184. 
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.jf^ties we most mention a lamentable indifierence and a disbeaTtpniMg 
^al want of ente^rise, and above all the fact that the agricnltmal 
■Ration was not in a position to understand the advantages of the law. 
J^theofter hand, private enterprise was necessarily hampered, for as the law 
tad Bot yet been d^itely approved, there was a general fear that amend- 
oeats might be introduced that might render the efforts of new undertakings 
nugatory. If to this is added the fear easy to understand, but perhaps unjust- 
of political changes and above all the discovery of certain defects 
in the law, it will be understood why the results have been such as we have 
, {ported. We must further remark the dfficulties in the application of art- 
icles 27 and 37 of the law (i) . In fact according to these articles, the unlim- 
ited liability banks can only receive money from the State up to the amount 
u( their cartel increased by 50 % of the value of the rural and urban real 
state of ^ their members exempt from mortgage, free and allodiai. Kow 
this limitation is the cause of serious difiBcnlties in the application of the 
lav, for most of the rural real estate is burdened with charges, above all em- 
phyteutic. In fact, the restriction greatly reduces the power of the banks 
to borrow, and, consequently, also that of the members. 

The Junta, however, thoroughly understood these difficulties, and, 
therefore applied to the Government for a modification of these articles, so 
that even encumbered real estate might derive some advontagefromthelaw, 
as would be possible if the loan were calculated on the value of the real 
estate after deduction of the total amount of charges on it. 

The amendments were accepted by the Government and brought 
Wore the Chambers by the Minister of Pomento, but as yet they have not 
teen voted. 

Another difficulty in the way of the successful application of the law 
is that the borrowers must insure their livestock, which it is not poss- 
ible for them to do, as there are no livestock insurance societies in the country 
or rather only very rudimentary and undeveloped societies (2). Now, when 
it is conadered that, in many regions, livestock represents the largest part 
of the working capital and, consequently, the only security the farmers 


(i) " Art.^27. r^o member may borrow from a Bank a sum of more tbaa 50 % of tbe 
wbe of the property mortgaged, of the pledge offered, or the inemne assigned, or >5 % 
d the /f« aM aUodial property belonging to him, his surety r)r sureties. " 

^rt, 37. The grants of loans to Banks organized on the principle of the Joint and 
several unlimited liability of their members shaU be limited to the amoimt of the capital 
Society increased by 30 the value of the rural or urban real estate, exempt 
mortgage, free and aUodlal, of aU their members, this value bang calculated at the 
bte of fifteen times the taxable revenue of the sard real estate as shorvn in the land 
agister.” 

la} See BuUeUn of Economic and Social Intelligence, ist. Year. No. z. November, ran, 
P- lit. 
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tt v?iU h^;,t(ndes^«W|^tha|f ij; «p^ SgticnltM 

9 S organi^edi 11^ law, will dfvdpp, liyesfpii insane® ij. 
stttotiws have 1?^ fonnd^. 

T 3 )ete is amotha obstacle to tfee sn^sess ^spe^ted the law. ij 
fagti appording to it, tip loans ai;p ma^ fo^ one year, ^jepi^aMe once foi 
egtnd term apd tl^ proyisipn, prevents tljie cairj^ diit o!f’t^ land jj], 
provpments also ordered by ^ law. 

So the Agricnltar 4 Credit Junta h^ spggesW to. t^ Govetament the 
amendment of these provisionf 

In conformity with this suggestion, ^e ^pvenpnpit has laM it down 
in the new bill (art. 34) that, in addition to the loans the term of which must 
be limited to two years, there shall be also others for 15 j^ars granted to 
farmers and farming associations. These latter loans will be granted to farm, 
em for : (i) payment of mortg^e debts of not more than 5,000 frs. at 6 
interest, on mral land; and for the redemption of qnitrent dues of not more 
than 400 frs., inclnding the lords’ dues on sales; (2) for the carrying out oi 
worjts, which, while increasing the value of the farm, render its working 
more remunerative. Loans for 15 years may be granted to agricultural 
associations for the purchase or preservation of land, installation for tech- 
nical agricultural purposes, installations of warehouses, sheds for agri- 
cultural machinery, transport material etc. 

The f^ricultural Credit Junta has granted loans to the banks for ao 
amount of 68 : 578 $ 055 rets, or 342.980.37 frs. It has, however, not paid out 
more than250, 000 frs.,as the difference, 22, 890.27frs., represents the amount 
rdmbnrsed by the banks. Drrring this period of the work of the Junta, 
the banks have asked for renewals of loans to the amount of 8 : 505 $ 865 
rm or 42,529.32 frs. This may be seen in the following table, which shows 
the amount of loans granted and that of loans for renewal of which ap 
plication has been made etc. for each half year. 

Tabm II. — Ectmmic S 


1 RomtKi 



CereaU 


Ijj^ 

Tcais 

Wheat 

Barter 

litrea 

Rye 

litna 

M 

1 
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5,140,380 

848,910 

38.575 

543/900 

8/379 


<x) 15 Utr«s (•tfK«»r«) ot Wheat • rda 650 or $45 ft. 
13 > • » Bailey » t jeo » 1.50 fr. 

15 * > * Sts ■ I 400 » a fr. 

13 > • a Idaise » a 400 a a fr. 

• 




The 14 CeUeiros Commms are managed by the Administrative Jluntop^ 
Commissions and Administrative Parochial Juntas. When these mshtonon. 
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TiSOf !• — ' ®/ Loan» GfatUed and Renewals Aidiorued (a At Bank 

iy ae Agrimdtural Credit Junta m af the Funds supplied by Oe 
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BaU Ymx 
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191a 

191a 
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First 

Second 
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6:505 % 000 

6:254*250 

35:550*490 

:9:i6gt3'5 

230*735 

«55 *o 2 o 

741*565 

455*955 

-*- 

66o|ooo 

4:730*000 

3:115*865 

6*490 1 
62 * 350 1 
65*165 D 

68:5781055 

542,890.27 

1:489*275 

7.446-37 

8:5051865 

42,529.32 

II 


There is another matter to which the .^cnltnial Credit Junta hag «x- 
! tended its attention, namely the liquidation of the CeUeiros Commmt, 
institutions resembling the Italian monti frumentari. 

Itt accordance with article 70, the Junta must proceed, as speedily 
iS possible to the liquidation of the ancient CeUeiros Communs, so as to 
slow of the increase of the special agricultural credit fund. The Junta 
lias, therefore, begun by an enquiry instituted in all the municipalities of 
tie country, but the results obtained have not been what was expected. 
In fact, after surmounting every kind of difficulty, the Junta obtained 
jnfomiation in regard to 14 CeUeiros Communs, the only ones remaining 
ont of the 5a still existing on December 22nd., 1852. At that date these 52 
kd a capital of 281 : 598 $ 204 reis, m . ■: up of the value the of grain 
stored, real estate and cash. Now the 14 found by the Agricultural Credit 
Jmta have a capital of 123 ; 288 $ 051 reis Between 1852 and igii there 
las been a loss of 158 : 310 $ 133 reis or 791,550.76 frs, as we mav see in 
Table II below : 

lOlleim Communs. 


Tibe 

Valoe d K«n] Estate in reis 


Geaoal Tots] 

iRh{i) 

RonU 

Utbas 

in rti$ 

:ii 6$500 

'“9I300 

47*050 

7: 091 1 160 

35:243*494 

86:2781754 

281; 598 1 Z04 fl 
J 83 :a 5 ff$ 05 j| 


^astood that the Agricultural Credit Junta intended to liquidate the Cd- 
os Communs by the incorporation of thar funds with the agricultural 
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crau funds, they made violent opposition, even denying the right o{ tl* 
Government to legislate in that sense. 

When these protests were made, it seemed to the Junta that a quesBos 
of law was raised, and, in order to settle it. it soi^ht the advice of the Procwj. 
iorta Geral. The latter settled the difficulty, declaring it to be incumbent on 
the Junta to carry out the law on a^cultuial credit, that, if the munidpaj 
or provincial administrative commissions considered their rights affected 
they must use the means that the laws and the Constitution provide' 
but the Junta must carry out the provisions of the law of March ist., ign’ 

The liquidation of theCsf/sirosCwnmwiswillThereforeshortly commence 

and next year the Junta will certainly be able to grant loans with the funds 
of these institutions. 

In conclusion, the Agricultural Credit Junta has done its best to arrive 
at the ends proposed by the law. As we have seen, the results have not been 
such as were es^ected, but account must be taken of the opposition and ob- 
stacles the Junta has had to overcome. 

In fact, in spite of every thir^, it has been able to found banks which 
have succeeded in lowering the rate of interest to 5%, while, according to 
H. D. Luis de Castro, Professor of Political and Rural Economy at the Sn- 
perior Agricultural Institute, in the greater part of the country where 
there are none of these banks, the rate is generally 20 % (i) 


§ 3. The development op the MDTUAL AGWCtlXTUSAL CKEDITjBMIltS 


fhe report of the Agricultural Credit Junta deals with 26 Banks, only 
l6;of which have begun to work. To this number 3 others must be added 
folded after March 31st., 1913, the date up to which the r^ort is made ont. 

The form preferred for the constitution of the banks is that of i inl i iw t- 
ed joint and several liability societies. In fact, there are 26 unlimited 
liability banks and only three in which the liability is limited. 

The principal reason for this preference is not, as might be supposed, 
that the members have at once understood the advantage they may thus 
derive. It is principally because it is far easier to constitute the banks in 
this way, because money has not to be spent to enable them to be^ 
workii^. When the i^cnltural Credit Junta, in order to settle t e 
amount of the credit to be granted to the banks, asked for a statemffl 
of the real estate belon^g to the members, the latter tmderstood 
liability they were incurring and some of khe banks did not coninience 
operations. 


(r| See BuIMn oj Eamomk amd SoM InttO/tme, at Year, No. a, October-ftn® 
ber, i»io, p, 174. 
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The credit allowed to the 15 unlimited liability banks which were 
florldng on March 31st., 1913, amounted to 110.083 $968 mis, or 550,429.84 
hs. In conformity vrith the law of 1911 it is equal to the capital of the bank 
(monthly contributions, entrance fees, profits, inheritances etc.) increased 
by 50 % of the value of the rural and urban real estate of the members, 
jjempt from mortgage, free and allodial. 

The credit allowed the Mutual Agricultural Credit Bank of Elvas, the 
only limited liability bank working, amounted to 18 : 799 $ 724 rei$ or 
^3,99^.67 frs. The total credit allowed to the Banks working is 128 ; 885 
1 702 reis or 644.428.51 frs. 

i . The real estate taken into consideration in determining the credit 
to the Banks consisted of 1,415 landed estates, of which 1,172 were rural 
distributed as follows: 
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Acaqovas 

46 

*7 

73 

Alcochete 

16 

4 

20 

Aljustrel ..... 

20 

14 

34 

Alcobaqa 

13 

5 

18 

Dombarral 

93 

33 
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Castro Verde 

6 

6 

13 

Mourio ... 

69 

t8 

87 

Femes 

7 

1 

8 

Salvatcrra de Magos 

14 

8 

33 

S. Theotonio ......... 

40 

3 

43 

Serpa 

293 

42 

353 

Vianna do Alenitejo. ...... 

8 

4 

12 

Villa Elor 

533 

72 

605 

bourinha 

H 

4 

18 


— 

— 

„■ 

Total . . . 

1,172 

243 

1.413 


The banks working on March 31st, 1913 had about 921 members; 
the other banks founded buf not yet working had about 94. We may 
therefore calculate the general total of members at 1,015. This seems a very 
poor result, when it is remembered that about 65% of the population of Port- 
“Sal is s^cultural. 

We pe below a table showing the principal statistics relating to the 
“sshtution of the mutual agricultural credit banks. 



Table III. — Mutual Agricultural Credit Bonks. 



£,isboii » ^December 23r< 






July srd., 191 a 1 X7‘.X59^T5o 
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We have already seen that the banks have received several loans (loj 
tte A^cultural Credit Junta. With the amount of these and that of th, 
stuns deposited with them, they have granted 500 loans to their members 
The amount of these latter loans has been 134 : 786 S 945 »■«« or 673, 93^,^ 
fis. The State contributed 67 : 578 $ 055 reis or 342,890.27 frs. The test 
amounting to 66 : 208 $ 890 reis or about 331,044.45 frs., represented loan 
made by the banks with their own capital. Of this last amount, 28 : 

1 686 reis, or about 143,838.53 frs was distributed as follows ; 


Bank. 

Credit Bank of Serpa 14^994 ti 25 reis 

« j B 7.549 S041 • 

» » » Reguengos 3^545 ?ooo 1 

» » » Mouiao 2:227 1 000 1 

, » 1) Salvaterra de Magos .... 241 $167 • 

,, » » Vianna do Alemtejo .... I 53 * 490 ‘ 

» » • too $000 1 

» » » Bombarral 57 ^ ®®7 ’ 


28:767 $686 reis 



Mutual Agricultural 
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In July, 1913, according to the infoimaticnst^jpliedby the Agricultural 
Credit Junta, 3^ loans were granted by the banks. Classified as folio,,, 
in accordance with the period for which they were granted. 


Kdflibcr % 

of l/Mi Of Total 


2 months .... 

... 5 • • • 

■ . • I.IO 

3 ” • • • • 

... 70 . . . 

• ■ ■ 15.95 

4 » . . . . 

... 37 • • • 

. • . 8.42 

5 » • • • • 

... 16 . . . 

• • • 370 

6 » .... 

... 119 .. . 

. . ■ 27.10 

7 » . . . . 

... 14 . . . 

• • • 3 -i 8 

8 » .... 

... 7 • • • 

• . . 1.60 

9 1) .... 

... 11 . . . 

. . . 2.30 

10 » .... 

... 7 . . . 

• . . 1.60 

II )) . . . . 

... 2 . . . 

• • . 0.45 

12 » . . . . 

... 151 .. . 

• • . 34.40 


439 

100.00 


We see that there was a preference for loans for a term of six montlis 
(27.10 %) or a year (34.40 %) The total amount of the loans now cunent 
is 618,348.65 frs. 

From table V bdow, relatii^ to the loans granted up to March 31st, 
1913, it will be found that 68.21 % were for amounts between 100 frs. and 
1,000 frs. 16.83 fo’^ amounts between 1,000 frs and 2,500 frs. and 12.08 for 
amounts between 2,500 frs arid 7,500 frs. The small farmer, therefore, 
evidently has the preference as indeed the law on agricultural credit enjoins. 
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tjiBifi V. — Loans Granted by the Mutual Agricultural Credit Banks 
up to March 31s/., 1913. 







Total 


fdfl 


ids 



Frcmt 

itooo 

to 

5*670 . 


2 

• 

3*671 

» 

10 $ 000 . 


5 


10 $001 

» 

20| 000 . 


26 


20 1 001 

$ 

50*000 


104 


30*001 

» 

100$000 


96 


100*001 

» 

150 $000 


is 


150*001 

f 

200 $000 


52 


200 $001 

9 

150*000 


22 


130*001 

9 

300*000 

• ♦ • » 

3 “ 


wioot 

« 

350*000 


9 


^sotooi 

» 

400 $000 


15 


400 1 001 

» 

450^000 

• • • ♦ 

3 

u 

450*001 

» 

500 $000 


26 

F 

joo|oox 

1 

550*000 


2 

I 

550*001 

1 

600 $000 


11 

a 

600 1 OCX 

> 

650*000 


2 

p 

650 $001 


700 $000 


6 

» 

700 1 001 

» 

Soo*ooo 


6 


Soo*oot 

> 

900 $000 


2 

■ 

900 * 001 

• 

1:000$ 000 


10 

a 

1:000 1 100 

I 

1:500 $ 000 


>4 

u 

1:500* 100 


a:ooo*ooo 


5 

» 

2:000 |XOO 

■ 

2:500 $000 


3 

a 

2:500 $100 

D 

3:000 $000 


2 


505 


As reg^ds the purposes for which the loans are grarrted, we see from 
able VI that the agriculture of the chstricts in which the banks are atuated 
las profited by the law on agricultural credit. 

Although the official documents do not give the amount of the loans 
[ranted but only their number, we see that those granted for payment of 
igricultural labourers' wages are the most numerous. This is due to the 
acts that their work sometimes obliges the farmers to apply for loans aird 
ilso that the claims of the labourers have not always been allowed for in 
•dunatiiig the expenditure. Although this is the chief reason for which 
^ are applied for, it is, however, not the only one. Loans for the extens- 
ioaof the cultivated area, for brir^ir^ new land under cultivation, for the 
iffisatiou of fallow land etc., ate also very numerous and bring into relief 
jfe aew tendency of Portuguese agriculture. It is now becoming ent^ris- 
whilst, up to the present, as capital could not be obtained at a sufficiently 
^ rate of interest, nothing could be undertaken. 
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t , Influence of the law on the development of agricultural 

SYNDICATE.S AND AGRICDLTMRAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Xhe law of March ist., 1911, of wliich we have already shown th* first 
lects on the development of agricultural credit in PortugM in the first two 
after its application, has also influenced, although indirectly, the found- 
jtion and progress of the agricultural syndicates and other associations. 

In fart in art. 12, the law lays it down that, to belong to a Mutual 
jl^cnttural Credit Bank, a farmer must first be a member of an agricultural 
jygdicate or an agricultural association. The associations and syndicates 
juy also themselves be members of the banks and enjoy the advant^es 
they oSer their members. We may therefore very wdl understand that 
1 large number of these associations have been formed and that those al- 
ready esisting have made very appreciable progress. This is, in fact, what 
re see in the following table in which the number of syndicates, founded 
ricli year since the laws of April 5th. and 7th., 1894 on syndicates, is shown. 



Number 

of 

Agricultoral 

Syodloate* 

Years 

Number 

of 

Agricultural 

Syndicite* 

- 

Poundeii 


Founded 

1894 ■ ■ 

. . . . I 

1905 

• ■ 9 

1895 ■ 

. . . . 2 

rgob 

0 

00 

'S. 

. . . . 5 

1907 

. 8 

1897 . . . 

. . . . 7 

1908 

3 

1898 ... 

. . . . 0 

1909 

I 

1899 .. . 

. . . . 8 

1910 

I 

1900 . . . 

• ■ ■ ■ 5 

I9TI 

• 23 

1901 . . . 

. . . . 5 

1912 

4 

1902 .. . 

. . . . 2 

1913 

7 

1903 .. . 

. . . . I 


— 

1904 .. . 

. . a . IT 

Total . 

, 107 


Since the publication, therefore, of the law of March ist., 1911 on agricul- 
nal credit, 38 syndicates have been founded, 27 of them immediately after 
K law. This number had never been prerdously reached in the time, 
Wei clearly shows the effect of the law. It would seem from these figures 
at the present moment there must be 107 syndicates in the country, 
at really there are only 63, as many have ceased workmg for various 
twas. We give below a list of those now existing (l). 


h) Cfr. BuUeti» of Economic and Sodat IntcUi^cncCf No. a. Oet..Nov., 1910, p. 188. 


So 
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it. 1 

AgricttUurai Syndicates existing on March 3U(., 1913. 


I i<i«KtJalii CtKtnl ie AgriaiUiwe. 

(CaOfel AgriaMiifiit SyHtKeeltl Uslion 

3 FOereUm of AsriaOtm^ Syn Uraln , 
Jjaboa 

3 AgtlculttuslSrndic ot Albet^iia 


4 

1 

> 

» Aka^ov&s 

5 

. 

. 

> Akobaga 

6 

. 

. 

» Alcodiete 

7 

• 

. 

» Aldda Oalk^ 

8 

. 

. 

1 Alemquer 

9 

. 

. 

* Atjnstre) 

10 

. 

. 

» Alpiaiga 

II 

. 

• 

• Alter 

12 

. 

. 

t Alvonnittha 

13 

. 

» 

» ArrayoUos 

14 

• 

• 

■ Avis 

13 

1 

. 

> AJsdtAo 

16 

t 

. 

■ BaiAo 

17 

» 

< 

■ Beja 

iS 

% 

• 

» Bomtiaml 

*9 

T> 

. 

» Borba 

30 

1 

. 

» Campo Udor 

31 

» 

' 

» Canazeda de An- 
dies 

33 


. 

» Cartaxo 

33 


. 

1 Castello de Paiya 

24 

. 

. 

» Castro Verde 

25 

> 

. 

> Coimbra 

36 

» 

> 

» Covilhi 

37 

■ 

. 

» Blvas 

39 

> 

• 

» Estremot 

29 

1 

■ 

» Gvora 

30 

II 

. 

» Fatnalicio 

31 

1 

. 

» Fermelft 

9 * 

» 

1 

> PerrdradoAkmte}o 


33 AciicnttuaJSr>dlc. oi Gaffete 


34 

• 

* 

> lAgOS 

35 

• 

» 

» I/mriahi 

36 

■ 

» 

• Marco de Cana 
veres 

37 

■ 

■ 

» Mogadouro 

38 

> 

• 

s Moita do Rj. 
batejo 

39 

• 

« 

* Ikntalegre 

40 

• 

» 

» Mbntemor-o-Novo 

41 

» 

» 

9 Moniio 

43 


» 

» KeUas 

43 

» 

. 

» Odemira 

44 

» 

> 

» Ouriqne 

45 

. 

> 

» Penaflel 

46 

■ 

. 

> Parnes 

47 

. 

■ 

» Portalegre 

48 

. 

■ 

» Regoengos 

49 

. 

• 

* Salren 

50 

■ 

> 

> SalvatenadeHa|o$ 

51 

. 

< 

» ^l|toT»»Ml 

52 

. 

• 

» S. Tbeotonio 

53 

• 

• 

> S. Thiago de Ca- 
cem 

54 

. 

. 

» Seipa 

55 

• 

■ 

• Setugal 

56 

• 

■ 

» Taboago 

57 

. 

. 

> Tbomar 

58 

* 

■ 

a yiaimfl do Alcfll’ 
tc}o 

59 

. 


. \neira do Miabo 

60 

> 

. 

» ^nUadoCoode 

81 


. 

9 \riUa Flor 

62 


■ 

» Villa Nova de F*- 
malicfto 

63 

> 

s 

i Villa Nova diTaieo 
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geveiAl of these syndicates have benefited directly or indirectly through 
^ Agricultural Credit Banks, 

for example, according to the last report, thanks to the Elvas Mutual 
Hgfijultural Credit Bank, which lent it the necessary money, the Elvas i^ri- 
tultaral Syndicate was able to purchase for its members, a machine tbresher 
^ a press for fodder for the respective amounts of 13.000 and 2,375 frs. 
jy means of another loan it obtained for its members manure at a lower price 
(Jail they paid previously, that is to say 1,576.50 tons for 101,537.77 fi*- 
The loans it has received from the Bank have attracted to it a certain 
number of members who understand all the advantages of membership of 
a syndicate. Thus many ^ricultural syndicates have shown unusual activ- 
ity. The one referred to has even insured its members for 792,440 frs ; 
it lias publidied the first volume of the Sind Book of the district. It has ar- 
mged for an annual examination of the homed cattle, organized agricultural 
shows and fairs and finally brought about an understanding between 
labourers on strike and the landowners. Another agricultural syndicate, 
that of Nellas, has taken the initiative in the foundation of a co-operative 
society for production and sale of fruit and early produce. And, in fact, 
thanks to the action of this syndicate, the first Cooperatioa Pomicola do Dio 
has just been founded. It is an unlimited liability co-operative society with 
a mmimum capital of 200 $ 000 reis, founded with the following objects : 
ji) the promotion of the collective sale of the fruit and early produce of its 
members, and, for this purpose, it will seek for markets at home and abroad ; 
(2) obtainii^ for its members every means for improving their produce ; 
and with this object, it may provide them with s^s, manure, transport 
material, insecticides, anticryptogamic substances etc ; (3) the education of 
members in fruit cultivation and horticulture, by means :>f lectures, annual 
oimpetitionsetc; (4) contractmg for the transport by land and sea at low 
rates, of agricultural produce, manure, seeds etc ; (5) foundation of agri- 
cultural insurance institutiotis ; piuchase of machines for drying fruit and 
installation of jam factories ; (6) foundation of commercial agencies or ap- 
pointment of agents and representatives on the markets on which it intends 
to sell ; (7) establishment of shops in the most suitable pla es etc. 

We see therefore, from the above, the direct and indirect influence the 
law has had on the foundation and development of the agricultural asso- 
cktions. 



SWITZERLAND. 


centralization of banks and the question 

OF THE EvSTABLISHMENT OF A FEDERAL MORTGAGE BANK 


SOURCES: 

lyAUR. (Dr. Prof. E.): Secretary of the Swiss ^asants’ Union. Rapport au sujet de la foDdation 
de la Banque hypoth^re fedtrak pr£se&t£ au Dipartement FM^ral des Pinancts 
on the Establishment of the Federal Mortgage Banh^ presented to the Federal Department of 
Finance). PuUished in the Offidal Organ of the Swiss Peasants* Union, "I^ Paysan Seisse ' 
hSay, 1913. 

;6hii (Dr. A.): Secretary General of the Swiss Z*tetional Sank: ZurFrage derErrichlungeijKi 
Schweiierischen. Hypothekenbank {Th$ Question of the EstabHskment of a Swiss ldMi.n( 
Bank), Zurich, Fussli, 1911. 

Meyer (Dr. A.): Editor of the “Neuen ZUrdier Zeitnng’*: Die Konaentration in Sdiwcirerischtn 
Bankweaen {Centralisation of Sviss BaaAs), in “ Taschenkalender fQr Kaufleute”, 1912, 
pages 38-48. 

Naep (Dr, E.) : ZurForderung der Meliomtionen vermittelsder Amortisation-Hypotbek. Einr 
I<andeskultur -Rentenanstalt {The Ertemion of Land Improvement by means of MoHsi;is 
to be Paid off ^ /Hsta/aimfs. A Credit Institution for Improvemet^s). Frauenfeld, 1911. 

Pasqueer (I<. G. du) : Zur Prage des Bodenkiedits in der Schweiz {The Problem of Land 
Credit in SwUserland),m the ** Schweiaerisdie Blatter fur Wirtschafts- und Sooalpolilit ” 
1913, Noe. 4 - 5 i PP. 97-121. 

Pldcert-Sarna (Dr. N.}; Die Konzentxation im Schwdzerischen Banfcwesen {Concentratm 
of the Swiss Banks). Zurich, Speidel, 1911. 

KusLAND (Professor G) : MOglichst biUiger Kredit, rationelle Verschuldungs-beschrSnkung 
und richUge Wertschatzung des landwirtschafUichen Gmndbesitzes (Credit on the Best 
Terms, Scientific Dismortgaging and Just Valuation of Agricultural Landed Property), Report 
to the Swiss Peasants’ Union. Berne, 1899. 

Wetter (E.) : Zur Frage einer Schweizerischen Hypothekenbank {The Question of a Sews- 
Af 5 anft). Report presented to the Seminary of Commercial Economics of theUaiven 
ity of Zurich in the Summer of 1911, Basel, Krebe, 1911). 


§ I. From locau systems to a cbntraijzed EcoNomc system 
IN SWITZERLAND. 

M. Georges Gariel, Professor of Politick Economy in the University 
of Fribourg, in a recent work (r), observes as others before him have done, 
on the subject of Swiss policy, that for one hundred years all the questions 

(i) La centralisation eoonomique en Suisse. L’<*uvre feonomique de la ConfMeration dep®* 
xM- Paris, Rousseau, 1912. 
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0 jiave arisM may be summed up in that of centralisation. The phen- 
consistii^ in the transformation by which isolated local systems 
(conomics have, in the coarse of three centuries, been rqjlaced by a large 
system, which is observable in Switzerland, is not peculiar to that 
jjtry, for it is to be seen'in other parts of Europe (i). 
this phenomenon manifests iself in the world of industrial production, 
and of commerce and also in the organization of banks. We find 
[(11 explanation of this in the fact that with the growth of economic in- 
stiy higher profits are generally yielded by large enterprises than by small 
es, In Switzerland, the movement which has had to contend with nat- 
al obstacles in the topographical formation of the country and the admin- 
iitive and politick isolation so characteristic of it, the limited market, 
jethei with the existence of a large number of economic systems often co- 
iaated but independent, has already shown itself in the organization 
biaks, and is manifesting itself more and more in the organization 
mortgage credit institutions, especially, since the codification of private 
r for all the cantons. 

We shall see this eentralisation the more plainly from a study of the 
llowing table in which the banks are classified according to the amount 
their capital in the years 1883 and 1908. ' 


Banks with a capital : 

1S83 

No. 

1908 

No. 

of 500,000 fr 

258 

148 

of from 500,000 fr. to i million fr. . . . 

17 

36 

« » I million to 5 ttulHon fr. . . . 

54 

62 

» i> 5 • * » «... 

12 

20 

» 0 10 » » 20 » M . . . 

12 

18 

above 20 million frs 

2 

12 


In this period of 25 years the number of the banks with a capital not 
eve 500,000 fr. has decreased by half, whilst that of the banks with a 
iger capital has increased, ft is worthy of remark that the number of 
"sewith a capital of twenty millions increased from 2 in i88^ to 12 

1908. 

Ihis centralisation of Swiss banks has come about in three ways ; 
parlicipation of banks in the affairs of other financial institutions, 
i by jusion with them and establishment of branches and 3rd. by means 
‘lencies and savings-banks. 

Set the foUowing works : Riesses (Dr.): Die Deutschen Gtwssbankcn und Komentra- 
^^'^®®®vaieuhangemitderEntwickIungderG«!amtwirtscIiaftin Deutschland. [ThelM%e 
Oflii their Centralisation in connexion with the Development of Economic Conditions 
rgio — F antto (Professor Marco) :l,e Banche e il mCTcato mouetario 
<mdthe Money Market], Rome, Atbenaeum, igio. 
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'Che financial centralisadofi of institutes for mortgage credit has 
it is said, advanced equally with that of the commerdal and indns^ 
banks. 

Many reasons for this are adduced, the chief being that of the format^ 
of large establishments in place of smaller, each with its own circle of ciiag| 
which, if not a necessary condition, is certainly a dicnmstancewhi^lu 
its influence, in the formation of the large banks. At the present tune i 
every country, but more particularly in Switzerland, this process of tj 
transformation of small into larger undertakings is more rapid in the fidf 
of industry and commerce than in the field of agriculture. Farms i 
Switzerland being generally small, and restricted by reason of tl 
peculiar ethnographical and topographical circumstances to very limitg 
areas, this was naturally, especially in past times, a great obstacle to th 
formation of large mortgage credit institutions calculated to absorb th 
smaller. 

But this obstacle, arisit^ as it did from natural causes, has now beet 
we may say crystallised by the particular legal forms, which in eve 
canton now regulate the special forms of security for land credit. 


§ 2, The probabee infeuence of the new civie code 

ON THE DBVEEOPMBNT OF MORTGAGE CREDIT. 

In an article which appeared in a former number of this bulletiii |f 
we observed that before the coming into force of the new Swiss Code, a 
January 1st., 1912, the legislature of that time recognised about sixt 
different forms of land mortgage in this small country . 

How was it possible to constitute and administer a great institute 
which, as working in a larger area, would have to take account at the sasi 
time of the different usages and widely differing legislative regulations 0 
the district ? » 

The introduction of the Civil Code has certainly smoothed away al 
these difficulties and exercises a beneficent action on land credit, by facilit 
ating the diculationof capital fromthose places where savings mostabouni 
and the rate of interest is less, to those places in which the need of credit i 
greater. 

The unification of the rules concerning land credit also helps ti 
facilitate the constitution of larger financial organisations. 

'The new Civil Code has not however confined itself to one form alou 
of land security, but, partly through respect for the traditionsofthecouat 
ry, at the same time keeping in mind the multifarious results of varied spe 
cies of mortgage credit, it has authorised three forms : 

(i) BuUetia of Social aad Economic Inlelligence, nnd. year, no. 9, September. 30th., 
p. 161 and foUo^ng, “ Unification of tlie Provisions for Security on Real ^tate an ^ 
I^d Register in the New Swiss Code. 
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(t) JiyfieMque properly so called, for tie security of any ddtit, pre- 
,t future or simply contingent : 

(j) clduie k^othkaife, guaranteeing a personal negotiable debt by 
on real estate; 

(f) Lklti it’Tenk, a n^otiable bond on the teal estate burdened with 
jtaige on land, but excluding all personal obligati jn on the part of the 
jier, and not showing the reason of the debt. 

The new Code regulates mortgages in accordance with legal princip- 
; in conformity with the dictates of science and the practical needs' of 
( iiatioii. 

We have already given these particulars in the article towhichwe have 
iened. 

As regards our present subject, we shall say again that the new 
de rightly does not laydownrules as to the economic conditions to be ob- 
[ved with r^ard to contracts for loans, so as not to hinder the free develop- 
atof credit. By articlcTOS.it gives complete liberty to contracting parties 
£s a rate of interest for themsdves, subject, however, to the pro'visious of 
[ laws i^ainst usury contained in the Penal Code. In fact, the Civil Code 
lich is to serve for all the Cantons, however diverse their &iancial condi- 
ms, and during a long period of years, could not possibly have profitably 
id a maximum rate of interest. The experience of the Canton of S. 
otded a discouragii^ example of the influence the law can exert on the 
aacial operations by fixii^ the rate of interest. The legal rate in S. Gall 
s 4 % and the landed proprietors were unable to contract loans. 

The new Code does not interfere with cantonal laws and therefore 
i canton may fix the maximum of interest for guaranteed credit on 
ided property. 

This rule had hitherto prevailed in several Cantons. 

The Canton of Berne imposes a rate of j % on lettres df rente. In that 
Laceme, a law of June ist., 1886 decrees that the rate of interest on "GfU- 
1 and "Zaklungsbriele " must not exceed 4%. In Zug, interest on mort- 
jes must not exceed 5%. The "GaUenrecU" of Engelberg fixesama.xim- 
'*’1 5 %• In the Canton of Schwyz, in 1898, interest was fixed at 
/i% for the new “ Grundpfandverschreibmgen", and at 5 % for the old : 
fc Canton of Appenzell R. I., it is 4 % for the " Zettel ”. In the canton 
AppenzellR.E., the maximum is 5%,in that ofS. Gall, since 1892,4 %%. 
Thuigau a rate above 5 % in considered usurious. At N'euchatd, and in 
sCantons of Fribourg and Ticino, the h^hest rate of interest is 5% for civ- 
»a#s, and 6 % for commercial loans. The Cantons of Glarus, Aargau, 
huceme and Valais generally prohibit any rate of interest on loans 
“w 5 %. 

The new Qvil Code, wit^ its rules (arts. 942-977). introducing 
* tad register into Switzerland, marks a great advance. It is easy to 
the importance of such rules for the development of credit, 

of the mortg^e credit institutions, when we remember that except 

ow cantons (Vaud, Soleure, Basle-City, Schwyz) Switzerland was be- 
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Und most other countries, which for a long time had posiessed 
complete legislation with regard to landed property. 

Before the introduction of the new Code, two systems for transmission i 
property were in vigour in the other Cantons, viz. the system of kgah, 
ftrovtU and the French system of tegistridioH. ^ 

The land register, instituted by the new Code, inclndes: ist. the Uiu 
znd. the complementary iocnments (plans, lists, legal documents); 3rd. q 
daybook. Landed property, and deMte and permanent rights over re 
estate and mines ate entered as real estate in the land register. 

Each holding is given a leaf and a number in thele^er. Several holdiuj 
may be entered on one leaf with the consent of the proprietor. 

In the land register there are entered: ist. the landed property, tl 
charges upon it and mortgage claims on real estate; and. personal righ 
such as those of preemption; 3rd. temporarily, the names of those wb 
all^e a real right. 

Leavii^ aride (he regulations which guarantee the rights of owner 
creditors and outsiders in good faith, we shall confine ourselves to mei 
tioning that, with a view to greater security for the investment of cqiiti 
in mortgages, the cantons are made liable for any damage caused b 
the ofiScers entrusted with the care of the books. 


§ 3. Resolutions bor the establishment 

OF A FEDERAL MORTGAGE BANK. 


From the time of the debate on the bill for the new Civil Code until no 
when it has come into force, eager discussions have been taking place i 
agricultural circles as to the expediency of the institution of a federal mor 
gage bank, in order that the conditions under which loans might be contrac 
ed should be the same in all the cantons, and that in Switzerland an ii 
pulse might be given to a policy aiming at the dismortgaging of lands 
property and its improvement, a policy which in other countries has mac 
great strides with iKnefidal results to agriculture. The supporters of tl 
project are also convinced that the Confederation, through the confidence 
inspires, will succeed in obtaining the requisite capital for agriculture : 
foreign countries at a moderate rate of interest. 

When the new Civil Code was under discussion. Dr. Prof. E. tail 
secretary of the Swiss Peasants’ Union, often insisted on the fact that tl 
unification of the law would itsdf lead to the institution of a federal mortgil 
bank * 

Furthermore, at the time of the preliminary deliberations on the subje 
of a national bank of issue, the meetings of the Swiss Peasants' Union c 
pressed the opinion that at the same time arrangements might be 
for mortgage credit. It was clearly understood that the mortgage ba 
must be dWnct from the Bank of Issue, but it would have given satia* 
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jjjj if to the National Bank a department cotdd have been added, with 
5 sqiarate bookke^ng, for the purpose at giving credit for improve- 
But technical considerations prevented the realisation of 


The question had previoudy been studied by men like Ur. Naef and Prof, 
[jlilaiid, and hy long established associations such as the Zurich Peasants’ 
^e, presided over by Herr Schmid of Vollikon. They had suggested 
institution of difierent forms of central banks to facilitate rural credit, the 
faction of debts and the improvement of rural landed property aM of 
of cultivation. 

' This interchange of ideas and interests found expression in Parliament 
j a motion brought forward by Scherrer FuUemann on June 17th., rqio 
5 these words : “ The Federal Council is invited to examine the question 
ihetber it would be expedient to establish a Swiss mortgage bank when the 
£W mortgage law comes into force, and how such foundation may be 
fated and to present a report and proposals on the subject. ” 

The motion was advocated in the Federal Council by its proposer 
ithe session of March 31st., 1911. 

He pointed out that the development of manufactures had withdrawn 
large amount of capital from rural and urban real estate credit, and that 
oisequently the rate of interest un mortage loans was increased. 

The cantonal banks had done much to supply the financial necessities 
(landed property, but notwithstanding their assiduous and useful labours 
here was still need for a central institution of mortgage credit and as many 
(the supporters of the Cantonal Banks desired an institution of this 
iad, it must be remembered that, without compromising the future of the 
antonal institutions, somethii^ better adapted to the requirements of 
ffided property may be devised. 

The annual increase of the land debt in Switzerland is at least be- 
»een 160 and 180 million francs, and the present banks, according to 
derrer-Ftillemann, do not possess sufficient means to pay this amount. 

As a result of the coming into force of the mortgage system, the 
iceDence of the provisions of which is acknowledged even in foreign 
oniitries, land bonds issued by a federal mstitution, which would offer the 
“test guarantees, might circulate even abroad and obtain capital for 
Arerland at a low rate. 

Money being lent at a lower rate, the farmers would be able to pay 
lie costs of mortg^e. The Federal Mortgage Bank would not enter into 
ijmions competition with the Cantonal Banks, but would rather furnish 
keo capital raised by means of mortg^e bonds in return for letii'es it 
* or bonds of equal value, * The Hon. Scherrer-Fiillemann concluded 
■ssp^h by declaring that various classes of society would derive much 
““terial advants^e from a reduction of the rate of interest on mortgage 
'edit and from the increased number of financial transactions ; not only 
®ded proprietors who would be less burdened vrith debt, but also farm- 
e®. tenant fanners and consumers would benefit. The establishment of 
•ederal mortgage bank would be a lasting boon to agriculture. 
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The bill for the creatiou ofthis bank, natniaily: well received and 
potted among the peasants, still met with much opposition, both ^ 
principle and because it must inevitably disturb private interests. 

Prof. Laur, Secretary of the Swiss Peasants’ Union, observes that t 
Switzerland so numerous are the interests connected wth the various banfc 
large and small, than an innovation of this kind is bound to meet wit 
great opposition, more proucunced during the period of public discusio 
than at the moment of the decisive vote. 

■-Councillor Comtesseinthe Federal Council expressed doubts as to aa 
real necessity for such a Bank, and as to its power of procuring capiti 
at a lower rate of interest than that asked by existing institutions t 
mortgage credit. 

Dr. Adolf Johr,' General Secretary of the National Bank of Svritza 
land, also stated that it would be difEcult for the contemplated bank t 
lower the rate of interest. 

At present the organization of mortgage credit is extraordinaiil 
rich and decentralised. There are in fact 28 institutions of moitgaj 
credit either belonging to the State or working with State siqiporl 
60 private mortg^e banks, and 104 savings and loan banks engage 
in credit business. In nearly every canton the landed proprietor reqaii 
ing credit may choose between private and State institutions. We canno 
hope, continued Dr. Johr, that a great influx of capital ■will result from th 
purchase of mortg^e bonds issued by the proposed bank, either in Switi 
erland, where capitalists and those who have saved money now invesl 
ed with a certain degree of security are seeking more profitable invesl 
meats, or abroad, where the conquest of the money market — as in hondo 
or in France — is difficult and costly. 

There is a weak point, according to Dr. Johr, in the present banim 
system. This is, that the banks obtain the capital for mortgage loai 
chiefly by means of bonds of too short maturity or deposits m the saving 
banks, liable to be withdrawn at any moment. This system reacts in 
favourably upon the stability of the interest on mortg^e loans. 

It is not necessary to enter into the merits of these discussions, bat w 
have given the substance of them in order to afford a glimpse of the £i 
ancial problems not yet solved in Switzerland. 

The readers of our Bulletin, now acquainted "with the objections to tl 
establishment of a federal mortgage bank, will remember that in man 
countries where there was not enough capital for the requirements of ^ 
culture, the State has acted as intermediary between foreign capitw 
and the national farmers and by offering its own guarantee has succeeded 1 
attracting immense capital from abroad tp rural land investments. 

But they should also remember the special political and econonnc coi 
ditions under which the question most be decided in Switzerland, ffl 
small confederation in which each canton, either for economic or po ' ^ 
reasons, shows a certain tendency to preserve its present position, m 
resist the movement towards economic and political centralisa on, 
movement which has already been widely successful. 
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Xberefore, the special conditions in ^Switzerland difiering so much 
those of other countries, we caimot quite amply consider as suitable 
jj the Helvetic Confederation solutions of social problems which have been 
adequate for other countries. We should have toienter into political 
giisiderations and estimates the nature of this Bmletin would not admit. 

We sbajl, however, give the important statement made by Prof. Dr. E. 
Secretary of the Swiss Peasants' Union, at the request of the Ped- 
al Department of Finance, as to the desirability of the establishment 
j a federal mortgage bank. This statement is especially valuable, not only 
((asse of the details illustrative of the state of the mortgs^e market in 
Kitierland, but also because of the important sr^esticns as to the ^e- 
1,1 duties the proposed federal bank would have in regard to ^riculture. 

The function of this bank, the Professor says, will be to regulate mart- 

ffedil and we^ may expect that its action will in future terid to equal- 
t the interest paid on mortgages. 

The Cantonal Bank of Zurich has for some years been able to lend 
loney at a rate or 54 P« oont lower than the othercantonal banks. We 
ainot understand why the agriculturists of other cantons should pay a 
^er rate of interest that thc.se of Zurich. 

The capital possessed by a Federal Bank would excite salutary 
anpetition, and would tend to keep down prices in the money markets 

The Federal Mortgage Bank would also introduce lettres de rente into 
le cantons where they are still unknown. 

Prof. Laur says that, when bankers of high standing in these cantons 
SI UUres de rente spoken of, they only smile or slmig their shoulders, 
hey not only do not wish to hear of them but they seek to prevent their 
rcnlation becoming general. But a federal mortgage bank must extend 
B use of such lettres de rente to the whole of Switzerland, if it is desired 
'attain the object at which the new Swiss Code aims through their use. 
ther banks would then be compelled by competition to circulate such 
sbnments of credit among farmers. 

A mortgage bank. Prof. Laur continues, ought also to grant credit 
*» other kinds of security, 

liwerthdess, it should not grant loans beyond the limits usual among 
(easting banks. 

Prom the first it oi^ht to be specially prudent while as yet it has no 
Pledge of the persons who come to ask for money, nor of the local con- 
The mortgage bank will run no risk with lettres de rente, because 
^ hai-e the advantage of fixing a limit to the debt on the basis of an offi- 
“ estimate which offers the surest guarantee. 

Pnt a lettre de rente wili notpf itself aid those who are deeply in debt 

# lave most need of assistace. 

u therefore in his reports to the Federal Finance Department 
^ that when the Mortgi^e Bank was founded it should have a 
^ ^epartmevt of public utility. Deficits in this department should 

* b grants from the Confederation and out of by the profits of 

^ The department should lend money to experienrad farmers be- 
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yond tlie limits the Bank fixes for its loans. These debtors should b« 
qnixed to submit their accoimts to the Feasants' Union or some sini 
institution. The “ Markische Hauptrittershafts-Direktion ” of BerUn 1 
a department of this kind. All landed property under the supervisj 
and guidance of this institution enjoys large credit. For a long timep 
manufacturing firms have had recourse to similar institutions. The I® 
banks ke^ accountants at the service of their debtors and are tepieseai 
by tiieir mana^rs on the administrative councils. The mortg^ bank mij 
thus without incurring serious risk become an institution of great injn, 
tance. which would aid the foundation of independent agricuUunil tn 
prises and ensure their existenu. 

Prof. Laur thinks that another work ought to be entrusted to ( 
proposed department of public utility ; viz. the association of the quest 
of the dismortgaging of land with the creation of homesteads. The Profes 
says that the time has perhaps not yet come for the foundation of such 
institution or to make the establishment of the mortgage bank dependi 
upon it. His idea is to transform holdings of moderate extent into hor 
steads which could neither be burdened with debt nor divided. We t 
suppose that the transformation would be accomplished in the follow 
way. Fanners, even experienced farmers, finding themselves in diffic 
ties would app^ to the bank for means for paying their debts; those* 
could give a sufficient guarantee would go to the principal departmert, 
others to that of public utility. The debtor would pay a moderate inteo 
of which at least half would go to the extinctionof existing mortgages, 1 
deficit of the department of public utility; caused by expenditure lor 
lieving the farmers, must be covered by federal grants, and by the pro 
of the principal department. The debt represented by the sum paid of 
suspended only for the time that the land in question is imder the I 
respecting homestead. 

As soon as the debtor or his legal successor cancels the entry ol 
homestead in the register, the land will sgain be burdened by the origi 
mortgage to the full amount. 

The bank would thus be protected from dishonest nianoeuvres, mi 
farmers would be helped in difficulties and many of their cMdren wo 
resume possession of land involved in debt, with confidence in the fuh 

It is evident, the Professor continues, that land could be thiMtedeei 
by the bank only within the degree of the means placed at its ^ 
by the Confederation. At the cost of one million annually many iaw 
could be assisted, and in 20 years debts to the amount of 55 ' ^ 
could be paid off. Supposii^ for each holding an average extincboJ 
5,500 francs of debt, it would be possible pith the sum above mffltione 
create in 20 years about 10,000 homesteads. Continuing this agrai 
policy, we should attain to a system exactly similar to that of home 
isation in Prussia, and in time find a permanent solution of the sgr 
question. 

Thus speculation would gradually disappear and the future 
people be assured. 
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'fheie is aaother function which ought to be discharged by this depart- 
^t; viz. that of fumishii^ credit for improvements, and thus supplying 
JeSciencies in the work hitherto done by the Confederation by means of 
The new Civil Code, by granting the right of preference to mort- 
loans contracted for purposes of improvement, would considerably 
Militate the accomplishment of the work. 

The financial requirements of the bank might he supplied by the issue of 
jgii bonds and State guaranteed bonds. 

These bonds would be the safest in the Swiss money market, and would 
jlerefote not be issued at so high a rate as those of otter mortgage banks. 
Tie Confederation should provide the capital required for the establish- 
uejt of this bank. 

The Confederation has assigned the surplus of the public revenue to 
lie sickness or accident insurance societies and it might also renounce a part 
or the whole of the interest of the money granted for the establishment of 
the bank, and ass^n it to the department of public utility. 


* 

« * 

Notwithstanding its importance to the agriculturists and to their 
powerful organisation, the Swiss Peasants' Union, the question of the in- 
stitution of a Feder^ Mortgage Bank is still under consideration in the De- 
partment of Finance, which is collecting material for its Report. 
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Part IV: Miscellaneous 


OERMANV. 


HOME COLONISATION IN NORTHERN GERMANY. 


PART II. 

fOM^T/OiV OF " RENTENGOTER'’ THROUGH THE INTERVENTION 
OF THE PRUSSIAN GENERAL COMMISSIONS (ConUmui). 


j 4. Number and extent of the “ rentenguter ” founded. 


The effect of the law of July 7th., 1891 on RenUngnt, especially during 
; first few years after it came into force, was the formation of a great 
«ba of Rentenghter. In Prussia, and almost exclusively, in the East of 
issia,from 1892 to 1896, about 6,188 were constituted on ^,293 hectares, 
w than half were imder the General Commission of Bromberg in the 
siiction of which were then included the provinces of East Prussia, 
Prussia and Posen. Between 1892 and 1896 it constituted about 
holdings on 43,191 hec^es, many more than the Colonisation 
i^ssion constitute at the same time. These %ures show the dif- 
Jms with which a great number of East German landed proprietors 
“ at that time to contend, owing to the agricultural crisis. For many 
the dismemberment of their landed property was the only way 
an embarrassing situation and they therefore hastened to 
i as soon as possible of the opDortunity offered. 
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It was soon evident tiiat the General Commissions in aecenij 
proposals made to them for the formation of Rentengtikr had often 
at the start, without due caution. For want of expenence and f 
they had but little influence in the division of the land, they tiandg 
to the Rentenbanken many holdings constituted by proprietors 
speculators in land, which were soon seen to be destitute of the ect 
characteristics required for the wdl being of the colonists. 

To prevent sqch mistakes, the General Gemnnssians becatnt 
exacting in regard to the economic conditions of the new holdim 
the r^ulation of their position in public law, and demanded the J 
of a large sum as security. 

However, when the conditions were so burdensome, the landj 
and still more the speculators, who were more especially subject 
supervision of the General Commissions, found themselves oblij 
discontinue the formation of RentengUier. After the year 1897 tie 
in consequence a great dimittntion in the number of new holdinj 
in igo2 there were in all no more than 311 formed, on 3,645 1# 
This dimin ution was however partly caused by the fact that ii 
Prussia and Posen the General Commission was obliged almost a 
to cease forming RentengOer in order to avoid interfering with tli 
of the Colonisation Commission. 

From 1903 and more especially after IQ05, the General Comni 
worked with renewed activity to promote home colonisation. Duii 
nine years from 1903 to 1911 more than 100,000 hectares were foiw 
RentengHter. IKiring the last five years the area of these liis 
increased by from 14,000 to 15,000 hectares per annum, ft 
cause of this revival of colomsation is that the General Coani 
now try to prevent the former evils, no longer by taking m 
precautions, but acting now in accordance with certain fundamental 
based Upon experience. They also receive large support from the 11 
Ionisation societies which complete their work. 
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^ total area of the RetUrngOter formed by the General Commaaions 
Kea 189* * 9 tt amounts as the table shows to 207,496 hectares, 
llitf, 2,733 hectares are intended for farm yards and gardens, 148,198 
ields, 35.7^ meadows and pastures, 13,142 for woods and 7,664 
water Md waste land. The whole is divided into 18,187 distinct 
gjjgg. Accordii^ to the estimate of the General Commission, the value 
11 the Keatwgflter is 218 millions of marks, that is 1,034 marks per hec- 
, At the time of purchase the buyers paid 32.8 millions of in 
^ money. The value of the " Resthypotheksn" and the " RestretUen" 
unts to 11,800,000 marks. All the rest of the purchase money was 
a as lent {Renten) by the RetUenbanken, which then issued bonds 
Httiritle] for the iiominal value of 146,500,000 marks. A loan of 
(0,000 marks for building purposes was also granted in the form of 
h The total sum issued for the formation of RtnUngUer thus amounte 
5r, 500,000 marks. In interest and sinking fund tlie farmers have 
ay annaally 6,513,537 marks If to the amount in bonds we add the 
t credits and grants made by the Rentsnbanken and the State, it will 
■en that the Prusaan Government has, up to the present, given about 
)0o,ooo marks for the formation of RentertgSier. 

Of the 18,887 RetUengOier in eriste;-ce at the close of iqti, 14,686 
altogether newly constituted (NeuamiedtUmgen). The remaining 3’5oi 
small farms already erdsting, which, with the addition of more land 
theeitension of farm buildings, with the aid of the credit given by 
lenfeKhanfea, have now become independent holdings. This mode 
ilDiiismg where small farms are few mav be as useful as the creation 
;w holdings, and ofiers besides the advantage of adapting itseli to 
listing conditions. 

ts the tables show, little more than half the land used for the 
ition of RenUnglUet is subdivided. This is partly because the General 
sissions in makii^ the division d land, leave a considerable extent of 
ter, iu order to facilitate the sale of the existing buildings, parks and 
M, By the law of July 7th., 1891 these larger lots camiot be han.ded 
to the Rmtenbanken, because their proprietors have only the general 
jeaent and they work them principally with the help of other persons, 
st oto only some parts of a lar.ded property are assigned for division, 
™y in the case of the large holdings of East Germanv, but often 
tieqaently in the provinces of Westnha'ia. Hanover and Schleswig- 
on, where there are many peasant holdings much too large for one 
f. as a rale, to manage. It follows that part of the land is less 
- cultivated, because it is too far from the centre of the farm 
of the want of laboi^. It is therefore desirable in the com- 
'h 1 a ' ** ** ^ individual proprietors, that the area 

6e reduced. This would enable even the younger sons 
ers to become landowners, while the older farms would be reinforced 
■ wotkii^ capital being attracted to the land, 
ik fJwfeogflfc*' are most frequently formed, are Po- 
®iid East Prussia, except West Prussia and Posen, where the 
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Re^nffiter formed by the GeneraJ Cotnjmsd^ date to a very large extett 
from the early days of this colonisation work and where , to^y nearl^i 
the colonisation work is in the hands of the Colonisation Commission ^ f 
many other provinces, for instance Silesia, Saxony and Brandenburt 
although much in need of colonisation, the law on RentengHter has bel 
comparatively sddom applied, but even here and in the Western provinces 
greater activity is now beginning to be shown. In Schleswig Holstein 
where RenlengUter are already numerous, considering that here farms of 
average extent were the rule, only no RentengSter occupyii^ 4,190 hectares 
were formed between 1892 and 1906, whilst about 769 comprising n n, 
hectares were formed between 1907 and igri. ’ 

The figures given by the General Commissions enable us only to a limited 
degree to trace the great differences among the various provinces witli 
regard to the type of home colonisation realised in them. 1 1 is neverthelrss 
possible to leam from the average area of the holdings utilised for tie 
formation of RentengSter and that of the lands actually subdivided, whether 
chiefly large estates have been dismembered and new rural communities 
formed, or whether rather peasant holdings have been subdivided or 
diminished in area and new smaUer holdings founded here and there. 

As regards the distribution of the parcels of land according to their 
area, it will be seen from the figures in the table that in the case of aboirt 
one third of the total number of RentengSter the area varies from 10 to 
25 hectares. It is also probable that, as iu the case of the holdings 
formed by the Colonisation Commission, most of the aboveinettiov.Ed 
parcels are from 10 to 15 hectares in area. The number of parcels 
of from 5 to 10 hectares is also very large. Many of these may 
be considered as autonomous rural farms, because, under favourable, 
circumstances, they are sufficient for the maintenance of a peasant 
family, especially if there is associated with them some small auxiliary 
industry, an inn or a grocery store. The parcels of from 2 to 5 
hectares are chiefly intended for country artisans ; those under 2 gen- 
erally for labourers. For some years past these last have been largely 
inaeasing in number. At the close of 1907 out of 12,495 RentengiUerody 
1,288 were of an area of more than 2% hectares ; of 5,692 Rentergrie 
formed later, about 2,623 were of still sm^er size, and of these 1,890 were 
less than one hectare. Of these small parcels, 1,185 fBan one hectare, 
and 54 between i and 2% hectares were formed, as appears from the Re- 
port of the General Commissions, for workmen not engaged in agriculture. 

§ 5. The putdre of home colonisation in Prussia. 

, Xotwithstandij^ the remarkable success already attending home colon- 
isatiop in Fru^ia, it is still far from haiung reached its goi, thut is the 
subdivision of land in such a way as to meet the general needs of the country. 
Stati^cs show a considerable diminution in the number of holdings of over 
100 hectares since the begining of 1882; and stfll more ance 18951 
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{ holdings of from 5 to 20 hectares. According to the census of the three 
^ 1882, 1895 and 1907, the number of farms and the ground they cover 
jgt as follows; 



Particularly important for our subject is the change that took place 
letween 1895 and 1907 in the comparative position of the groups of 
(arms of from 5 to 20 hectares and those of over 100 hectares. This 
lange is still more clearly Aown in the following table in which the 
lelative data for each province ate given : 
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Tlie great increase in small and medium sized holdings as shown in 
the above table, is not entirely due to home colonisation conducted and 
encouraged by the State, but, in large part also to divisons made 
by private persons. We may see in the table at ps^e 95 that, under the 
RenUf^iiter system, from 1890 to the close of 1911, a period loi^a- by 
several years than that to wUch the 1907 statistics refer, only 10,154115^ 
holdings of from 5 to 25 hectares were created : and of 20,876 new holdh^s 
with a total of 300,000 hectares created between 1886 and the end of iju 
by Ste Colonisation Comnussion for West Prussia and Posen only 14,261 
were of from 5 to 20 hectares. So many subdivisions made by private m. 
dirdduals in the face of iimumerable difficulties is a proof that State colon- 
isation is in complete accord with the natural tendency of modern eco- 
nomics. 

A still closer examination into existing conditions shows that the 
vigorous continuation of the work of home colonisation is, under present 
drcumstar.ces, necessary for Prussia and Germany. Whilst almost every 
other country is exerting itself to the utmost to strengthen and augment ib 
agricultural resources by increasing and elevating its rural population, it 
can not be considered encour^ng that in Eastern Germany there are 
vast territories almost totally in the hands of a few landed proprietors, 
Accdrding to the census returns of IQ07, 38.4 % of the holdings formed 
in East Prussia, 36.8 % in West Prussia, 46 % in Posen, 37 % in Si- 
lesia, 53.2 % in Pomerania and 35.5 % In Brandenburg were over 100 
hectares in area. In Pomerania the number of farms of over 500 hect- 
ares was only reduced between 1882 and 1907 from 840 to 708, and their 
area, which in 1882 amounted to 839,000 hectares, is still 692,000 hectares. 

The existence'of such large landed estates not only hinders the nat- 
ural progress of the peasant class but, greatest evil of all, as stated in the 
introduction to this article (l), it is the principal cause of the diminished 
population of many territories, because the working classes, seeing no chance 
of moral or economic improvement, are driven to emigrate to the great 
cities and manufacturing districts. This is a serious danger for agricul- 
tural holdings, because the farmers have to engage an ever increasing 
number of strangers and are thus at the mercy of labourers who, from 
one day to another, for any reason whater-er, may fail them. 

Scientific researches also prove that small farms are nowadays more 
profitable than large, above all. small livestock improvement farms, the 
importance of which for the nutriment of the people is continually 
increasit^. Quite recently a book on this subject was published by 
Drs. E. ^up and R. MfiUer : Die volkswirtschaffliche Bedeutun^ von Gross- 
md Kkitibesitz in der Landwirtschafl. Unterfstchungen iber den Werf itr 
inneren Kolomeation im Osten der fresessischen Monarchy. (The Econoituc 
In^rtance of Large and Small Agrictiltural Holdings. Researches into 
the Importance of Home Colonisation in the Eastern Part of the Pmss- 


(i) See the number of this BtMetin, lor December, igii, pnge 1B3. 
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jjj Monarchy). The book is especially worthy of notice because the 
gjthors have made comparisons between a large number of large holdit^ 
peasant properties and have come to the conclusions that on the 
^jsant holdings better use is made of the land and that, notwithstanding 
greater number of persons living upon them, there is a greater excess 
of produce to supply the needs of the cities. 

Consequently, it is very natural that the difficulties of the subject 
of the food siqrply of cities of late years has led many persons in authpjity 
to turn their attention to home colonisation. Their efiorts to forward 
the work of colonisation are the more justified as the flonri shitig con- 
jition of the SenUngUet prove the excellence of the institution. For in- 
stance, in East Prussia during the not very favourable year iqii it wi(s 
ojly to 28 holders of fienfengdfcr that a delay in the payment of their 
ilaes (Eonfiiw) had to be allowed. It was a matter of 6,465 marks 
01 0.76 % of the total amount due for all the RenkngSler of the province! 
In the same year and the same province, only four compulsory sales of Reth 
ttniiUr took place out of a total of 2,200 in round numbers. 

That there is no intention of leavit^ the work incomplete is shown by 
two recently enacted laws, one (i) of which we have already discussed. Con- 
sideriag the activity already displayed by the Colonisation Societies of 
Public Utility, it may be presumed tW the amount of 10 million which 
this law adds to the original State grant will greatly tend to the extension 
of home colonisation. The favourable reception of the proposal for this law 
when under discus-sion in Parliament makes it almost certain that further 
help will not be withheld. 

By the other law (2), a sum of 230,000,000 marks was granted to the 
Colonisation Commission for Prussia and Posen, its funds being nearly 
exhausted. Of this sum, 75,000,000 marks are assigned for the work of Co- 
lonisation properly so called; 100,000,000 for conversion of the mortgages 
on peasant holdings ; 30,000,000 for conversion of those on large estates, 
and the remaining 23,000,000 for the acquisition of land and forests on 
behalf of the State. The total of the sums granted to the Colonisation 
Commission since 1886 amounts now to 550.000,000 marks for colonisat- 
ion by means of peasant holdii^, 80,000,000 for dismortgaging large 
estates, 175,000,000 for dismortgaging peasant holdups and 150,000,000 
for the purchase of State land and forests. It is probable that no future 
grants will be required, for the Commission will find the dues {Renfen) 
the colonists instated will pay sufficient for carrying on the work. 

A great impulse might be given to home colonisation by the State ced- 
ing certain territories to the Colonisation Societies of Public Utility and to this 


(0 lAw for gmuting State Aid for Agricalture and Home Colonisation (GssWs Wf. 
ft BatHstamg m StaatsmitUU nr Fttiennf itt LmttsBvUwr und itr imtrtit KdlonU 
‘dim) of Hag aSth., 1913. 

W law for strengthening the German Element in the ptovinees of West Pmssia and 
(Sesid tetr. Itnsiulimm tHr S/irhmg its Deulscftm in itn Pnviniat Watpraasn 
’dd Posm) d Hay jSth., 1913. 
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course the Govemmait seems indeed inclined. In the eastern provinces 
the State has land amountir^ to 389,028 hectares, in the western to 
53,691 hectares. Durii^ the last ten years the Government has allotted for 
division 25,444 hectares of thip land and it has the intention of grantia" 
mx>re extensive areas in the future in conformity with the very often ex* 
pressed wishes of the circles interested. Last year already more land was 
ceded; 15 areas amounting in all to 5,475 hectares were obtained and at the 
end of,l;he year the royal approval had bwn given to the cession of nine more 
areas amounting to 4,300 hectares. An attempt is being made for the pre- 
paration of State lands for colonisation even during the period for which 
they are granted on lease, by the erection of suitable houses and other 
suitable measures. 

All these arrangements will probably suffice to overcome obstacles and 
secure a satisfactory result. Some defects in the present organisation, such 
as the loss of time necessitated by the working of the General Commissions 
and the insufficient credit granted bythuRenienbanken, will very probably 
be eliminated by means of administrativ'e measures. 

The two chief obstacles most difficult to overcome are the low price 
of the bonds {RenUnhrieje) and the increase in the price of land, both of 
them making home colonisation mote costly. The low quotation of the 
Renttnbriefe of the 3 ^4 % ^srpe, causing the amount recoverable at 
the termination of a colonisation undertaking to be about a tenth of 
the value of the bonds issued by the RenUnbanken, is a consequence 
of the general conditions of the money market and there seems to be 
no other remedy than to issue bonds at 4 % which, in their turn, im- 
pose a heavier burden on the colonists. 

The increase in the price of land is partly explained by the increase of 
agricultural produce but it is also due to an abnormal condition of the 
land market, to which home colonisation has contributed. Gramberg, f!e- 
neral Manager of the East Prusma Colonisation Society, complained bitterly 
last year at the Land Reform Cot^ress in Posen, that in his province it 
had become very difficult to purchase land for colonisation at moderate 
prices, enabling the new proprietors to settle there vfith advantage, because 
such attempts were frustrated by unlimited speculation in land. Persons 
bor^ht land without having the funds to pay for it, only to make profit 
by selling it again at the ffist opportunity; unprincipled rm'ddlemen per- 
suaded landowners to part with their lands, and other professional 
subdividers of land have sometimes unscrupulously dismembered hold- 
ings with an utter disregard for economics, and the consequence has been 
a continual increase in the price of land. Even the holders of RenlmgStfr 
often allow themselves to be persuaded to sell^ their land, as the Colon- 
isation Society of East Prussia complained in its Report for 1911-12. 
And in other provinces, where there has been much colonisation, the 
same thing, it is to be regretted, manifests itself, though in a less degree. 
The specidation in RttiiengOier may to some extent be checked by 
forfeiture of the Resthypothtken. A bill has been for some time in prepata- 
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tioii {ParzeUierungsgesetz) against the-socdally injurious action of those who 
divide land solely for gain, which is called “ Wilde Patxdlienmg 

The formation of holdings for workmen is another difficult but ex- 
tremely urgently needed work in cormection with home colonisation. Only 
ia the last few years has this work made greater progress, but the total re- 
sults are still very small. The 3,343 holdings form^ between 1907 and 1912 
by the General Commissions, partly intended for factory workmen, and the 
j,2i8 holdup of less than two hectares made by the Colonisation Commission 
in West Prussia and Posen since 1886 (in round numbers 1,720 since 1900) 
form but a slight barrier r^ainst the desertion of the country, and their 
importance is still less when we consider the hundreds of thousands of 
foreign labourers required every year by German agriculture for field 
work or harvesting. Yet the good accomplished during the last few years, 
and more especially the active efforts of the small colonisation societies, 
give hope that even in this direction greater progress will be made in the 
future. It is especially to be hoped that the districts and small colon- 
isation societies, which ought to become more and more numerous, will 
zealously devote themselves to the work. It is also to be desired that 
the employers of labour should in greater numbers join in the work, and 
it might be expedient that under certain conditions direct Government 
aid should be given them, as, at present, on account of the anxiety to 
ensure the independence of the labourers, such aid is granted only 
through the medium of neutral organizations. 
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^ 0acE5» Roiui- Buenos Aiies. 

^ KiCi6N. Buenos Aiies. 

jjuniss OF AOniCDii'uitAi Stahsucs of the Intesnatjosal iNsmuiE of ageicoeture, 
Rome. 

jsueWS of IBB Pasambeicak Uniom. Washington. 


" The revenue is increasiiig continually and there is no waste; foreign 
jade has increased to a degree hitherto unknown in our economic history; 
he current of immigration is more considerable than in previous years; 
he produce of the soil is beir^ utilised for manufactures; cultivation isex- 
lendir^. ” In these words the President of the Argentine Rqtublic summed 
ap the economic progress of that country in the last Session of Coi^ess in 
Bay 1913- 

Indeed a consultation of the official statistics will convince us of the 
considerable progress Argentina has made in recent years. For, if it liber- 
ited itself from the Spanish yoke a century ago, it had to pass through 
a period of wars and internal agitations and overcome serious financial ffi- 
Scttlties before it could consolidate its political and administrative position 
and enter on the tranquil period of economic activity which only commenced 
some twenty years ago. 

In this short period we have seen Argentine agriculture and livestock 
improvement, the principal sources of the coimtry’s wealth, progressing in 
an unexpected degree, its railways, ports and trade developing, its inland 
settlements and towns multiplying. 

The cultivated area, which in 1895 was hardly 5,000,000 hectares is 
BOW 23,000,000. The wheat crop which was very little more than a mill- 
ion tors is now more than five million, the maize crop has inaeased from 
two million to five million ; livestock improvement, through the selection 
ol the stock, and the frozen meat industry has made enormous progress; 
the total export, facilitated by a network of railways of about 32,000 kms . 
ithere were hardly 14,000 kms. in 1895), has increased from 117,000,000 
gold pesos (i) to 480,000.000 in 1912. And if the population has not in- 
creasd in the proportion desired (the density is less than 3 per sq. km.), it 
has, however, doubled itself, and risen from 4 to 8 millions. 

These few figures which we shall complete in the body of our article, 
show very eloquently the incentive given in recent years to the utilisation 
ol the enormous natural resources of this privileged country. 

§ I. A eiANCE AT THE NATURAL AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 
OF THE COUNTRY. 

In glancing at the map we see that Argentina occupies one of the most 
wurable poations in the world. Situated at the Southern extremity of 
p ®rica, in the South temperate zone, between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
*®tern slope of the Andes, the greater part of the country is healthy and 

(0 The value ol a gold peso is 5 fr. ; that of a peso pApel (national money) is 2.10 frs. 
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Europeans easily get acclimatised and it is suited to tlie most varied crops 
as well as to livestock improvement. 

In view of its large area (2,952.551 sq. kms.) and its elongated form, per, 
mitting of its eirtension over 33 degrees of latitudes, the climate variesgreat- 
ly, beiig semi-tropical in certain regions of the north, semi-jrolat in tij 
extreme south of Patsgonia, temperate along the coast, where thereis, onat 
averrge, a temperature of 19 degrees, and where are found the mostfeitili 
^ most populous plains, the provinces of Buenos Aires, Cordoba, Santa FJ, 
Entre Rios, etc. 

The climate is generally characterized by abrupt changes of temper, 
ature, eqrecially in Spring, and by droughts, which, trgetter, with the 
periodical plsgue of locusts, are the severest trials Argentine agricnltaie 
has to support. 

Rains are most frequent and regular in the east (from 600 to i,6oo 
millimetres), most abundant in the north-east. In the west they an 
less frequent and are irr^ular (from 200 to 600 millimetres) and become 
very rare in the north west. South of the 40th. degree of latitude, there ij 
everywhere a deficiency of rain excq)t in the region of the Andes. Winds pro 
vail throughout the land, especially in the South and Centre; the north anj 
south winds are the commonest, the former warm and sufiocatuig,heialdmj 
atmospheric changes, are followed by the latter, cool and laden with oiy 
gen. To this latter group belongs the famous /)a>»/>ero which comes fion 
the pampas, and is violent but healthy. 

A large part of the country is very fertile. The vast pampeano regioa 
occupyii^ the greater part of tte centre and the north, and characterise 
by deep deposits of loess, a sandy clay of fine consistency, is admirably ad 
apted to the cultivation of cereals, fodder etc. 

The geographical position of Argentina, with its alternation of seasoa 
and consequently of crops contrasting with that in the northern heniisphee 
largely favours trade in i^ricultural produce, especially in wheat and fnit 
with the large consuming countries of the other hemisphere. 

Its 2,600 kms. of coast, along theAUantic, from the magnificent estuar 
of the Rio de la Plata to the extreme point of C. Virgins, ofier a series of bay 
and harbours for the establishment of ports. The large rivers of the Nortl 
the Parana and the Uri^uay, are two immense arteries serving for traffic 1 
an extensive and very fertile region ; the large plains, the boundless pamp* 
stretching from the Andes and sloping gently eastward, to the Ocem oal 
broken by rare sierras, lend themselves easily to the building of railway 
for transport of the agricultural and livestock produce to the maiitffl 
C6ti tires 

The snow capped mountains of the (Jordilleras, extending 
to South for 5,000 kms., contain a great reserve supply of water for 
erable rivers, torrents and streams. Some of these water ^ 

fertilising the valleys of the Andes, are lost in the plains or form 
lagoons, while a few reach the Ocean. They serve for irr^ation works y ^ 
of which life may be given to the immense arid regions of j[ 

the south and sterile moors converted into vineyards and orchar , 
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^ in doing at Mendoza, 01 the stony districts of 

tie Rio into l«»»riaot meadows p£ lucem. , 
jje chain of the Andes, the g^antic backbone of the conntiy, is a teal 
lijjefit accorded to it by nature. It contains great mineral and forest 
enormous suH)lies of water, and fertile valleys suited f« the 
0^ various kinds of cultivation and for livestock in^rovement, 

Ovnr^ to the diderent latitudes over vdiich Argentina extends anrl the 
jodfigntation of its soil, it is suited to the cultivation of the most various 
^ js of crops, bom stgar cane, cotton, bananas and mate to cereals, flax, 
yijes and olives. 


From the agricultural point of view Argentina is divided into four re- 
gions : the sub-iropical region in the North ; the region of vines, in the west ; 
that of cereals in the Centre and the Patagonian region in the South. 

(i) Sub-tropical Region. — This covers about 88,000,000 hectares, about 
1,000,000 of which are cultivated, and includes the provinces of Corrientes, 
Santiago dd Estero, Catamarca, Tucuman, Salta, Jnjuy and the national 
territories of Misiones, Formosa, Chaco and Ande. It is largdy covered 
with natural forests, some still vbgin, others in course of being exploited, 
where the quebracho, cedar, polo santo and other spedes are fonnd in large 
quantities, some producing dyes, others wood for building and cabinet 
mating. The forest produce therefore forms the principal revenue and may 
be calculated at 75,000,000 frs. Among the plants cultivated, the most 
important is the sugar cane, of which there are numerous plantations, 
producing aimually 160,000 tons of sr^ar. Other plants cultivated are 
cofiee, ffiafe, barley, wheat, olives, vines, bananas, rice, hemp, hops, tobacco, 
Incem, and all kinds of vegetables and fauit. The livestock improvement 
ianns contain 6,900,000 head of homed cattle, 1,530,000 horses, 5,200,000 
sheep, 1,552,000 goats, 186,000 pigs, of a total value in all of aborrt 
400,500,000 fa. 

This region, still Jittle exploited, on account of its remoteness, and the 
msuffident means of conununication, has before it a magnificent future, 
when it is subjected to scientific industrial exploitation. It comprises a 
part of the Andes belt, (Ande, Tucuman, Jujuy, Salta, Catamarca), a part of 
the pampas region, that of the dry plains (Qraco, Formosa, Santiago del 
Estero) and, finally, a part of the very fertile region called the Argentine 
ilesopotamia, between the Parana and the TJrt^uay (Corrientes Misiones). 
The province of Tucuman may be considered as typical of the first 
It is called the "Alherican Eden” and is the smallest (27,000 
ta). but the most populous of the provinces (325,851 inhabitants), 
md is counted one of the richest and most beautiful on account of its varying 
tadscape. 

Mountain and plain, snow and bumit^ sun, torrents, now impetuous, 
** dry, limpid sprir^ and muddy water, luxuriant tropical vegetation on 
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tbe lllaiMafld oa 8 k dapes, tftenal sMWit OA 8^ itiaitxielMt ainmife „ 
— That is how Walle desoibes its ippiiaiOBt hi his vShiaUt bode 
hia as it is. " 

tfateSts abOttftd ifl the httd and cover inote than 5,000 sq. kins. 

■ The baste Of the Rio SaS. witfc Which b Connected aieiK^ntiirigatioii 

system, has large {dantatioSs of sugar cane {80,000 hectares) and then 
ate jtnmawas refiw^es prodncnig ah average of 140,000 tons of sngat, thj 
larger part of the prodtictioh of Aigeottea. There flourish also tfce, to- 
bacco, banauas, eitfus fraits, as wdl as every other fchid of fruit aad veg 
etable, and the farms have a great future before them when the impoK. 
ant hydraulic works of Kio I«ules and the colossal dyke of Cadillal, for whict 
the Government has entered an amount of 4 million pesos on the Estimates 
provide water for thousands of arid hectares and powerful motor force foi 
manufactures and transport. 

Chaco maybe mentioned as the tjrpical region of the snb-tropical plain 
with an area of 136.635 sq. km., in large part uneaplored, it has only 37,5^ 
inhabitants, amongst whom are many Indians, Some Subject to the Govern 
ttent and others stBl wild. Two thirds of the region is unbroken forest 
lakes, Ir^ons (esUros) and prairies. Its wealth up to the present ha: 
been derived from the enormous reserves of quebracho, a tree of large m 
producii^ a very hard wood, rich in tannin (from 16 to 36 %) ; this wool 
is exported and also employed for railway deepeTs, for the posts requhe: 
in fencing the esiaitetas, for boats, and in hydraulic works etc. 

It is largely exported, chiefly to Germany, the United States, Greai 
Britain etc. In 1911, Argentina exported 438,216 tons of quebracho trunks 
68,431 tons of tannin extract and 35,793 railway sleepers. 

Various national and foreign societies derive great profit from the ei 
ploitation of these abrmdant forests, either extracting the tannin ii 
special establishments or ptepatii^ sleepers and posts, the natural market 
for wMch ate Rosario and Buenos Aires. 

Thanks to the irtcreased means of comnnication and to the River Ber 
mejo being recently renderednavigable, Chaco is now able to cultivate ind® 
trial plants, especially sugarcane, tobacco, cotton, the castor oil plant ani 
ground nuts : the produce of these oleaginous plants, treated in the loca 
factories, form with quebracho and sugar the chief article of export, hatg 
hopes are now based on the cultivation of cotton, which gives excrilen 
results and has devdoped conaderably in the colonies of Resistencia an 
Baraqueros ; the same may be said with regard to cofiee, tobacco, and froit 
of every kind. , 

The territory of Misiones belongs as we have seen, to the interSuw 
sub-tropical region ; it is bounded on the west by the Parank, is 29 '®, 
sq. kms. in area and has 45,171 inhabitant. After the Central Pampa,' 
is ttie one of the 10 national territories that has had the most rapid and pK 
sperons devdopment. The dimate is warm and moist, the rains aband® 
the soil undulating and to a large extent covered with forest, 
fa the Norih. In the South are ridh pasture lands and ctfltivated fan® 
Whith seVerd colonies are installed. 
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3;jie ddonisattoin commence by the } esnits ki the seveuttentli cektocy 
j5 been boldly resumed by free colonists. The large forests (i/jyo square 
j^^ges) (1) of the i^un, of which only a very anall part has been esploit- 
j (SBO sq. lesfos), are owned by a few proprietars possessii^ enonoons 
^ They cbDsist of mimerons valuable species (timbo, ciatopai, cedars, 
Jack laurd, palo santo etc.) yidding wood for building purposes and 
makiog, as well as resins, gum etc. 

litaimg the forestry industries the cultivadon of yerba matt is of great 
gpgitance. The matt is a bush the leaves of which serve for the ptepat- 
ition of a drink, which is very highly appreciated by the people of Argent- 
oa who generally take it as tea : it is found in the virgin forests covering 
j[jas of greater or less erteat 

It is calculated the yerbaies bdonging to the Government or private 
posons annually produce about 1,500,000 kgs. of mate (2), which, however, 
star from sufeing for the consumption, so that more than 40,000 tons 
lie imported from Brazil and Par^uay, valued at 20,000,000 frs. By the 
anrestricted exj^itatron of this plant, formerly cultivated by the Jesuits, 
tbe natural supply is now menac^ with destruction and the Government 
te had to take severe measures to prevent its disappearance. On the 
other hand, enterprisii^ colonists have r«umed the cultivation on scient- 
ific principles mid it is giving very large returns. 

For some time also cotton, ground nuts and the castor oil plant have 
been cnltivated, a la^e future is assured for which as well as for all the 
tropical plants in the territory, when there is a Imger supply of capital and 
labour in the district. The undulating soil lends itself, besides, to intensive 
dtivaticm and the rich valleys serve for livestock improvement and 
dafrymg. 

Although in this rapid review it is not possible to enter into details, 
we Cannot, however, pass over in silence the hydraulic wealth of the territory, 
the gigantic falls of the Iguazu, amorist the largest in the world and far 
more powerful than those of Niagara. This river, when approachii^ its junc- 
tioa with the Upper Paramd, has a breadth of more than 4,000 metres and 
falls in numerous cascades from a height of 68 metres. 

(2) Region 0/ Vines. — This is also called the western region. It in- 
cludes the provinces of S. Juan, Mendoza, S. Luis, la Rioja and a part 
ri Catamarca. It is renown^ for its vines, which cover more than 100,000 
hectares and yield mote than 5,500 ,000 hectolitres. The province oi Mendoza 
is the most important ; next comes S. Juan, distinguished for its large ex- 
port of table grapes. The varions watercourses that descend the Andes 
haw allowed of the initiation of an extensive system of irrigation, which 
possible not only the cultivation of vines, but also that of olives, 
"ttals, lucem and fruit trees. The livestock of the region consist of 330,000 


lOAsquare league = 2,506 hectares. 

| 3 | Each jteit can produce oft an average from 25 to 30 kgs. of leaves, sold at the ports 
1 pesos pet la kgs. 
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Jjtad of homed cattle, 160,000 horses, and a90>,ooo sheqp, valnedin all at 
•31^)00,000 frs. i 

The pro'viace of Mendoza is tyj^cal of the i^ion. • Mountaiamu m 
the ■west, alot^ the chain of the Cordilleras, it extends tothe North and Bast 
in a broad, slightly undulating plain, for two thirds of the entire area (146,378 
sq. kms.), 

The traveller by the Transandine Railway is struck by the majesty 
of the landscape. The green expanse of plantations losing itself on the hori- 
zon has for its bad^ound gigantic mountains dominated by the peaks 
of Actmc^ua, the^ant of the Andes (7,000 m.), whose snows for ever supply 
innumerable water courses to fertilise the plains below. 

The Uanitra resembles the pampa in character. It is sandy, covered 
with layers of saltpetre, arid and apparently sterile. Irrigation has given 
life to the whole of this region, which is now one of the richest in Argentina 
A close network of canals, extoiding for a length of more than two thousand 
fans., fertilises more than half a million hectares where vines, lucein, cereals 
and fruit trees flourish. It is calculated that the import^t hydraulic works 
t»w being carried out in connection -with the Rivers Diamante and Atuel 
wilt increase the irrigated surface to a million hectares. 

The fertility of this land, which was formerly only moor, has especially 
attracted Italian labour and capital to the province, where in a few years 
the valne of the land has increased in an extraordinary degree, harms 
which cost from 10 to 20 pesos are now sold at from 250 to 300 pesos. la 
seventeen years the value of the land rose from 50,000,000 to 286, 000, ow 

pesos. . , ■ 1. 

The cultivation of vines has been enormously extended m the coots 
of the last twenty years. In 1895 there were only 13,459 hectares of vineyards, 
in 1911 there were 47,000. Three million hectolitres of wine are produced 

on 1,500 farms. Mendoza has thus come to be the principal wine producing 

district of the Republic. „ 

(3) Grain Region— TUs region includes the whole Centre from the vine 
region to the coast, the provinces of Cordoba, Santa Fe, Entre Rios, 

Aires and the Central Pampa Territory, that is an area of 

kms. with a population of about 4,000,000 inhabitants or half that ot 

^ It consists of an immense plain sloping gently towards the 
Ocean, interrupted by sUght undulations and rare sierras, mthout ^ 
trees or stones. Itstemperate climate, the fertility of the soil,^ ® 
of the coast, the magnificent water system of the rivers la V 

Uruguay have made this region the richest and most populous of gcu 

This is the region of large grain productio* and Uvestock iinprov®™ . 

area is 11,000,000 cultivated hectares, the half cultivated with whea , 

it supports 20,000,000 head of homed cattle and 45,000,000 she^. 

The marvellous agricultural progress of this r^on is largely 
railways which have opened and are daily opening new areas 0 
tion, as well as to the introduction of lucem («l/af/«), that j 

food growing admirably in this soil. These two causes have 
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^increase m the value of laud. Unrestiicted speculation) encouraged by 
^ system of auction sales, has also increased the tendency, which unhap- : 
jjly ]»$ rlegenerated into that of traffic inland, whichis one of the.most 
banning phenomena of Argentine agricultural economy. 

Buenos Aires is, as we know the leading province. It is the historical, 
political, soda! and economic centre of the country, whither the cinrent of 
aaigration has always been attracted. Its area is 305,304 sq. km. and it 
1,033,377,648 inhabitants, 1,360,406 in the federal aq)ital. Ti^thm with the 
laige p(^ of Buenos Ayres and Bahia Blanca, with its waterways, bounded, 
js it is except on the West andNorth, by rivers, it possesses the most com- 
plete system of railways : 12,000 kms. of lines working and more than 4.000 
ia construction. 


Its chief resources are ; the cultivation of cereals and flax, and livestock 
iiqjtovement. The soil, fertile in almost the whole area, watered by more 
Ilian 400 streams, with many lakes and lagoons, and rendered more 
productive by means of canals, is cultivated over an area of 9.000,000 
kectares, 2,500,000 of which are under wheat, 2,000,000 under maize and 


1,900.000 under lucem. 

This cattle food, with its large yield, has contributed here, as through- 
oat the coimtry, to the development of livestock improvement and the rise 
ia value of the land. On the immense estancias which are the pride of the 
jarkios (some covering 100,000 or 150,000 hectares) half the sheep of the 
whole Republic, 34,604,000 head, are grazed, together with a third part 
of the horned cattle and horses, 10,355,000 and 2,572,000 head respect- 
ively. In this province we find the best breeds, the principal studs, the 
chief estabUstunents for freezing meat and the most important markets for 
the sale of livestock. 

After Buenos Ayres, first in importance from the economic and demo- 
{raphicpoint of view is the province of Sanla Fi (132,382 sq. kms., 915,132 
inhabitants). In the north it is wooded, in the centre and the south rich 
farms cover an area of about 4,000,000 hectares, that it to say, almost a 
fourth of the entire area. Of these 4,000.000, 1,205,000 are cultivated with 
wheat, 905,000 with maize, 760,000 with lurcern, 650, (X)0 with flax, and the 
rest with barley, rice, the castor oil plant, ground nuts, tobacco, vegetables 
sail fruit. There is a large supply of livestock, 3,000,000 head of homed 
tattle, 1,000,000 sheep and 950,000 horses. 

The province of &nta Fe is the classic land of colonisation ; the first 
settlement group, “Esperanza ”, was founded in 1856, on the initiative 
tf 200 Swiss families. In 1895, the colonies numbered 363. There are now 
This great progress is due not merely to the fertility of the soil, but 
also to railway extension and the river ports of Rosario, Santa Fe etc., 
as well as to a wise colonial pelicy which favours it by fiscal exemption and 

carriage. Most of the colonists cultivate farms of comparatively 
area, between 60 and 130 hectares, worked chiefly as tenancies. 
^ existence of greedy middlemeii, and the frequently unfortunate 
'OEditions of the contracts have occasioned a certain dissatisfaction among 
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tbe ntowts, wbich has reoently hiynd its expression iit sBiiotis agianag 
agitation. 

. Here also the value o{ the soil has consideiaUy inaeased aod it nay 
he estimated at from 180 to 200 pesos the hectate. Although the laud is 
mote split up, than beiore, there are still latifnniha the piopowtois will not 
subdivide and bring und« cultivatioB, preferring to wait till speculation 
produces the usual rise in price. 

Tbe nature of this rajad review prevents our speaking of the other 
provinces of this fertile r^on, Cordabi, famous for its extensive naiee 
farms and its rich colonies anii£MjrsSins,the fertile interfluvial belt, called 
the gmitn of tht coast, celebrated for its fet pastures and for its lucent fields 
feeding about 3,000,000 head of horned cattle and 8,000,000 sheep, noted 
for its saUdtros, its frozen meat establishments and the Liebig establish- 
ment, where annually from 149,000 to tytfioo head of horned cattle are 
slaughtered. 

We shall rather give a few details in connection with the Centred Pamja 
Territory, as that affording the most typical example of the rapid transforma. 
tion of an Argentine district in an agricultural sense. This territory, whicli 
was, up to 1884, overrun by Lidian hordes, dry and apparently staile, and 
therefore held of no account, this desolate plain traversed by half wild 
herds of cattle, is now a sea of grain and artificial meadows where animal, 
of the best European stock graze. The principal causes of this rapid pro- 
gress have been the fertility of the rich soil of vegetable mould, the vidt- 
ity of the large centre of attraction, the Province ofBneuos Aires, tindthe 
railways that have penetrated inland more than 1,200 kms. In 1895, the 
evdtivated area was hardly 8,751 hectares ; in 1911, i,90o,o.)i> hectare 
were under cereals and alfalfa. 

The livestock here consists of 6.000,000 sheep ; 470,000 head of honied 
cattle, zqpfioo horses and 120,000 goats. Ev^y year 50,000 head of 
fattened homed cattle and 150,000 sheep are brought to the markets of 
Buenos Ayres and Bahia Blanca. Pampa wool, which is much in request, 
is largely exported ; in rgti to the amount of 19,000 tons. 

In an area of 145,907 kms. there are as yet only 92,000 inhabitants, 
distributed in a few centres and on 3,300 large farms, some of them real 
villages. Large latifnndia prevail, large estancia covering thousands ol 


hectares. 

The report of the fertility of the soil and the influence of the railrftys 
soon raised the value of the land ; speculation has done the rest. Thus, 
while ro or 15 years ago a square league could be bought for z,ooo pesos, 
now it is worth as much as 50,000, 80,000 or roo,ooo pesos. Speculators 
in land purchase immense areas in expectation of their rise in value and e 
them to large tenants who, in their turn, sSblet to small colonists ■ 
tatter most frequently find themselves at the mercy of the sub-letter, ftow 
whom they have to obtain advances in money, their supplies and ifflQ 
ments and who is at the same time the purchaser of their produce. A 
harvest may often be the ruin of a farmer who must go to , 

elsewhere. Tliese conditions, met with also in other provinces, ate not st 
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( to the colonists to the soil or inengorate a {«K(spisble systeiR oi 
gjicalttife, p* to give birth to centres oi popdaticsi so necessaiy for tte 
jfjje of the covmtsy, Some time ago, however, some Wdtoidets b^n 
^ hoI4isgs to the colonists themselves. 

(4.) Paiatowm Segiott. — This includes the whole region so^th of the 
[io Colorado, which fonns the southern boundary of the Central Pam^ 
jd the Province of Mendoaa, that is to say the territories of Nequen, Rio 
Chubut. Santa Gma, as well as the Eastern portion of Ticrra del 
fjego; altogether, 858,000 sq. kms. In the south the climate is severe, 
dni-polar in the erctreme south, but temperate in the centre. 

M this part is still very undeveloped. Roads are estremely rate, and 
^ inhalritants, who are very few, are for the most part Indians. Its min- 
is] weahh, its forests, the valleys of the Andes, the immense plains of 
be Rio N^ro and the Chubut, are waiting for railways and irrigation. The 
discipal occupation, up to the present, is livestock improvement, especially 
beep improvement, carried on above all by societies provided with Brit- 
ib capital, possessing eiormous areas of land. 

It is calculated that the livestock consists of 807,000 head of horned 
attle, 11,500,000 sheep and 490,000 horses. 

Agriculture is up to the present very little developed ; it meets with 
ibstacles also in the great droughts and the violent winds. It could, how- 
■ver, make some progress in the temperate re^on. In the valleys of the 
Wes, where forests and lakes abound, the cultivation of cereals, lucem, 
fegetables and fruit of every kind prospers. 

In the Slo Negro Territory, late'y opened to farmers, thanks to the 
Bahia-BIanca-Nequen railway, they are beginning with great advantage 
0 cultivate cereals, lucem, vines, fruit and vegetables. This territory, 
•Inch extends over 206,750 sq. kms., and has hardly 40,000 iiibabitante, 
las been for some time attracting the attention of the Argentine people 
iud inviting the initiative of the authorities. Outside the fertile mount- 
“iouF region of the North West, and the region of the lake Nabnel-Huapi, 
tee is an immense belt of alluvial land between the two large rivers, 
lie Colorado and the Negro, which flow from the Andes to the Ocean. All 
liis region may be made very fertile, when the course of the streams is reg- 
ilated and a network of canals irrigate the immense plains now arid. 
Cp to the present, attention has been principally directed to the valley of 
tile Rio Negro, the large Patagonian River, that has been called the Argent- 
on account of its periodical inundations. It is formed by the 
Imctior. of the Ijmay and the Nequen which unite at Confluencia. In 
Worse, which is about 1,200 kms.,thetearennmerousislands (3i7),someof 
taan very fertile. The largest, Choel-Choel,is 65kms,longand i2 kms, broad. 

The Government has prepfired a large programme for the regulation of 
* course of the Rio Negro, to hinder the extensive overflow to which it is 
object every tep years, and for the irrigation of a large area of land that 
®'|htlK made yery fertile, and adapted to the cultivation of vines, lucem 
principal undertaking for the transformation of the region 
Reconstruction of an immense dyke, called the Cuenca Vtdal, near the 
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conferee of the Neqoett ahd I/ifflsqr.. There is there a deep oral dep«s 
iohi Sunotmded by hiUs; ofanareaof aoos^.fcms.andadepthof^o^^ 
coamitmicating with the Keqnen by a gorge. It is intends to accuaelafe 
in this colossal reservoir, the capacity of which may be 2,000,000,000 cube 
metres, the overflow of the If ^en, winch causes the inimiitions, Hjj 
great reserve of water will be utilised by means of a canal which wUl irrigate 
more than 100,000 hectares. The worl^ which will cost more than 4,000 000 
pesos (20,000,000 fts.), was commenced in 1910. The work, under the di- 
rection of the Engineer Qpolletti,is being carried out for the Govemmait 
by the Southern Railway Company. 

Other canals Will draw off water from the Rio ^egro in its lower course 

The fertility of this valley and the great hydraulic and railway worts 
in projert and in course of execution, have also here, together with specul- 
ation, ^ven rise to a considerable increase in the price of laud that a few 
years ago had no value. This te^otr, together with that of Pampa, affords 
a specially significant example of the rapid conversion of desolate districts 
into fertile agricultural land : irrigation and railways are the prime causes 
of these changes met within the economic history of Argentina, explairir.g 
the increased agricultural production we remarked on in our openiig 
paragraphs. 

§ 2. CULTIV.ATED AREAS. 

The most eloquent witness to the Agricultural development of Argent- 
ina is to be found in the progress of the cultivated areas. As we saw i» 
the preceding section, enormous areas of virgin soil have been won for agri- 
culture within the last twenty years, especially in the central repon : grad- 
ually the railways traverse the desert territories, the plough breaks up the 
virgin soil of the moors and transforms them into fields of grain and lucen : 
the colonist erects his hrrt here or there and around the stations rise up cec- 
tres of habitation : with the increase of cultivation and of popolatiou the 
price of land rises and the railways advance further. 

This interdependence of events may be seen in the following table : 


Table I. — Progress of Railways, Culiivated Arm 
atti Population (1872-1911). 
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ai, 838,689 


31.749 
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la thepenod 1886-1895 while the total length of railways was doubled, 
jlKtewasA co^te^onding ■ incr^ee in the area cultivated; from 1895 
1,1912, id I 7 y«“s. tlie respective increases were, 120 % and ^9%; in 
y^, from .1872 to 1912, the area cultivated and the len^ of 
ajaay increased ^pectively 3.855 and 3575 %. I^et ns see neWithe 
iicr«ase in the various crops cultivated : 

IX. DisitibiUioii of Cultivated Ateus 



]ats. . 
Suky . 


^ttoa . , . 
Tinei . . . 
jr<}iiDd Nats 
Potatoes . . 
kans . . . 


s Gtterally , 


iMctani 

73 ,« 9 » 

beetuta 

S‘ 5.438 

beetaiti 

2,049,683 

hfictara 

6^97,000 

•I- 5 I 

34 

? 

387,324 

1,630,820 

7-45 

130,430 

801,58s 

1,244.184 

3,^22,000 

15.64 

— 

— 

38,624 

1,031,000 

4 ' 7 i 

'. 7«3 

? 

54,374 

67.703 

0.31 

105,782 

390,009 

7 13.09 1 

5,630,100 

2573 
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? 

• 5.795 

9.768 

0.04 

M 33 

21,062 

61,273 

93.430 

0-48 

403 

12 

879 

1,604 

O.OI 

3.630 

25.634 

33,459 

•00,497 

0.46 

2,388 

? 

• 3,475 

•3,360 

0.06 

2,361 

? 

21,084 

108,020 

0,50 

3.743 

?• 

20, $01 

26,625 

0.12 

— 

? 

*3,559 

46.350 

0,91 

? 

36,125 

204,224 

670,595 

3,06 

28.492 

369.232 

48,599 

2,135.437 

9.76: 


As we see from this table the largest area (about 52 %) is under 
especially wheat {31.5%) and maize (15.6%); next come lucent 
57 /o) and flax (7-4 %)• The cultivation of liiese crops has considerably 
there has been a very laige increase in the cultivation oi 
™s, lucem and flax in the last forty years. 

As we know almost all these crops are cultivated in the grain reg- 
’ (I) (see § i) consisting of the provinces of Buenos Ayres, Santa 
’ pdcha, ^tre Rios and the Central Pampa Territory. 

^ increase in the areas under cereals, dai and lucem, 
varions provinces of this* region and in the whole territory be- 
*«% and 1911: 

^ ^ taiUer wbeat, flax, oats and maize cover 15 % of the area of this 
ftthan wheat in the whole of Argentina is 50,000,000 hectares, that is 

ielBan that now sown. The Republic may therefore be ranked among the world's 










Ta»i-B ni. ~ Areas under Grain, Flax and Lucern. 
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We sow the uncaaii per cmt io %ese oops, is the whole ter- 
* 9 «- 


Wheat 236.5H 

MaUe 175,0 

Oats ...... 2,569,3 

?lax ...... 321,0 

liocern 689,6 


j(j we see oats show the largest increase, then Incern, flax, wheat and 
iit It is the cfflitral repon that contributes most largely to thb pro- 
S ; the Pampa Territory, but recently bmoght under cultivation, sbowi 
increase, especially wheat (226,116.2 %), lucem (8455.1 %) 
J naize ( 3 .iS 4’9 %)• 


§ 3. .\GI1ICUI.TURA1, PRODUCTIOK. 


The following table shows the increased production of cereals and flax 
im 1895-96 to 1912-13. 

TiBLE IV. — ProducUon oj Cereals and Flax* (1895-1912). 
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3,510,693 

35,000 

t 90 j <6 

3,671,231 

59 *. 9 ia 

4,951,000 

30,000 

ijion 

3,974.000 

595.000 

703,000 

685fl«, 

1911*12 

4.5231OOO 

37 r. 44 <» 

7.515.000 

1,004,000 

IJJMl 

3,400,000 

1,130,000 

5,000,300 

1,682.000 


' Thoe Ggores are reproduced from the ** Annual Agricnltoral Statistical Report," 
Qttpt those for 1911-12 and 1912-13, which are reproduced from the *• Bulletin of 
ipicoitnnU Statistics" of the Inteniatioaal Institute of Agriculture, 


The largest iacreases are in oats, flax and wheat, which is natural, 
areas under these cropa have been considerably extended (See 

ible ni). 

^eat bolds the first place among the cereals. The production in 1910- 

* distributed as follows ; (i) 

The oflicial SlatifUcs do not enable ns to give more recent figures for these regions. 
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Tabes V. — Produetiim, of P?A«ii<T(t9io-ii). 
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WBi*, 

taj 

^^os<Ayres 

2,316,63s 

1,670,000 


SanU Pi. . 

940,965 

523,000 


Cordoba. 

1,029,167 

1,295,76a 

639 

Sntre-RioB. . . . . . 

206,914 

130,760 

631 

. Central PBrnpa . . . « 

390 , >59 

295,000 

rj6 

Other Provinces and Territories . . . 

9O5OOO 

60,000 

667 

Total . . . 

5,873,913 

3.974.520 

673 


■ I I I . 

The provinces that produce the largest quantities of grain ate, as ^ 
see, those of Buenos-ALresand Cordoba, which, together, jneld about 3/4H 
of the total amount. 

The average yield of wheat (from 7 to 8 quintals) (i), as of theotlJ 
cereals and flax, is not high and shows no tendency to increase. Tlis 
due to the eminently eextensive system of agriculture that prevails it j 
gentina, and this, in its turn, is due to the land system and demogiaM 
conditions of the country, wtee enormous areas of land are obtaicai 
at a very small cost, and the deficiency of labourers. EstensivefaniJ 
requires the snallest number of hands and the minimum of capital : a 
favourable conditions of the climate and the suitability of the soil ford 
employment of machinery (2) permit of large areas of land being wmll 
without a correspondingly large ercpenditure . 

(1) In fertile districts and in favourable years iq> to 30 quintals per bectaie bavt 
obtaio^. 

(2) The use of lUachinery, imported for Uie most part from the United States, is ra; 
extending : the following table shows the increase in the importation of maclune pi 
reapers, soweisand threshers, between 1895 and 1911, whidi is another importantindicati 
the a^cultural prc^r^ of the country : 


Impcrtetion of AgricuUural Maehinory. 
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{jfflil; of colcmists can cu^vafe alcme fiqiu 150 tx> soo lieqtares. 
le yidd pet ““f* of aiea obtained by such a system is certainly 
to that which might be obtained by intensive fanmug, Imt the 
jijt of the undertaking, gven the conditions- above mentioned, is 
jjter under the extensive system. 

tfalle, in his valuable b<»fc recently pidrlished, brings forward an 
instance in this connection : a family in the North of North Ame- 
^ jflltivates 2j hectares intensively; witha yield of 1,650 1^. per hectare, it 
,y produce 41,250 kg. of wheat, which is worth 8,166 frs.' The Argentine 
mily, cultivating 150 hectares wth a yield of 700 1^., obtains 105,000 kgs., 
jtis 20,790 fe- The revenue of the farm is far superior in this latter case: 
at is the reason for the persistence of extensive cultivation in Argentina. 

tie cost of production of wheat varies, but it may be estimated, on 
lavaage. according to Girola, at 4 frs. per quintal on the farm and 
OB g to 10 frs. at the ports. A very large proportion of the wheat, as 
liaow, is exported, especially to Great Britain, Bel^um, Brazil, France, 
jlland and South Africa. 

Itaize is the cereal second in importance. Since 1895, the production 
s more than doubled itself. The yield is from 20 to 40 quintals the hec- 
le (i). The cost of production varies with the fertility of the soil. In 
t most favoured localities it may be reckoned at 5 frs. on the spot. The 
me consumption being very s ma ll, most of the produce is exported, 
pedally, to Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, France, Italy etc. 

Flax, which is the most widely cultivated olea^nous plant, is grown 
Jy for its seed. The stalks are left in the field or burned. For some 
re, however, studies have been carried on with a view to the utilisation of 
is great wealth which has been up to the present lost, for the manufacture 
tow, paper etc. The average yield is 7 quintals the hectare, and, in fertile 
stiicts, 20 quintals. The cost of production is about 10 frs. the quintal. 

Since 1895, the production of linseed has increased nearly four fold, in 
nsequence of the rapid extension of its cultivation, which may be further 
tffided to several million hectares. 

Among the industrial plants, sugar cane is the most important. As 
shave seen (§1), it is principally cultivated in the sub-tropical region 
A especially in the province of Tucuman, where are the greater number 
plantations and refineries. " 

The 'sugar cane had been long cultivated in this country , but the cultiv- 
ion has only made large progress within the last ten years, in consequence 
the high prices paid for sugar, which benefits largely by protection, 
dthe foundation of numerous refineries. This has led to over production, 
an intense crisis in the indijstry, which is now on the point of being 
touted, la fertile districts the yield is from 20,000 to 30,000 kgs. per 
tiaie, The cost price of a quintal of sugar cane is on an average 30 cm.; 
‘ filing price is 1 fr. 


hi In certain localities ot the central region, a yield of 8o quintals has been obtained. 
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tne autbtmt st^ prodactd, wbtch «as tso.eeo tmid it, ilg. ^ 
liWKased to {89, too tons ia 

Hie foUowinig tsMe shoW^ tbe prodlfctioa of M^r, pei pevitce 
the period lpo8^^I : 


Tabi,e VI. — Productim of Sugar. 
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137.541 

107,706 
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>52,96 

Jujuy 

t 7.*57 

16,679 

21,418 

23,02 

Salta 

1.083 

7*5 

1,058 


Ssnta-Pt 

669 

648 

2,200 

36 

Corrientes 

142 

60 

330 

19 

Ckaoo . 

4.96J 

1.3S7 

3.771 

1,90 

Ponnosa 

431 

137 

623 

4 i 

Total . . . 

161,688 

127,322 

148,500 

180,09 


Another plant largely cultivated in Argentina is tbe vine : especial 
as we have seen , in tbe provinces of Mendoaa and San Juan. To apprecii 
the rapid extension of its cultivation it will be enough to remember that 
1872 there were only 3,650 hectares of vineyard. In 1911 the area mi 
vines was roo,3oo hectares. The wine produced, estimated at 13,500,0 
litres in 1889, amounted in 1911 to 388,000,000 litres (i), about 298,000,0 
being Supplied by tbe province of Mendoza akme. 

It is weH known that Argentine wines are of ordinary quality and te 
badly. They are consumed in the country and almost sufSce for the hoi 
market; a great future may be in store for them when improved metbo 
of wine making are introduced and the cultivation of the vine is extend 
to other districts, especially to the Rio Negro, and it may be they will th 
be exported to some of the adjacent countries. 

§ 4. IvlVESToeS IKPROVEMENT .SJTO ISmUSTRlES IN CONNECTION STTE 1 

If, in the last twenty years, agricultural industry has made great P 
gtess, livestock improvement, the other great source of the wealth of t 
geutina , has not made less, above all as regards the quality of the hvestoe 
He sjrstem has been laddcally transformed. A few yearn ago Arge«f 

(i) The yield of grapes in 1911 was 59 %. The cost of production is on an average^ 
to 16 frs. the quintal, according to the soil. The price of sale varies from 20 to 25 - I 
hectolitre at the ports and from 30 to 40 frs. at Buenos Aires. 
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^ the land of half wUd ber^, anging at Ubexly in the solitudes of the 
without stalls and without care of any kind bestowed on 
pnisned by tiie pwcfos w^ lassos. This state of tUnp; if it stlli 
jjists in the nn^ remote temtories, has almost completely disappeared 
^ the princital district of livestock improvement, that is the central 
Itgioti. The modem tUawia is provided with holdings and special equip- 
ijat. The stock no longer live in common, abandoned to themselv^ 
jataredisrtbuted ovm vast areas, enclosed with wire, and under the dilig- 
nt supervision of a technical staff. The importation of good breeding 
tjdt and selection has considerably improved the breeds. The erioUot, 
(Bg-horned cattle, which were only bone and muscle, have given place to 
attle crossed with good stock, or thorough bred Durham, Hereford, Polled- 
Itgus etc. animals. The lank long legged sheep have been regdaced by Me- 
iios, hincoln and Raraborrillet stock, (i). 

The chief cause of this progress is to be sought in the introduction of the 
nizm meat industry, which has rendered possible the exportation of meat 

mlargescaletoEuropeancountries.abovealltoGreatBritain, To meet 

heiequirements of this, the quality of the livestock had to be improved, 
id great consideration had to he given to their suitaKlity for fattening. The 
ligeutine livestock improvers devoted all their attention to these two 
Ijects. They profited by the results obtained by modern livestock im- 
mement and they rivalled each other in the purchase of good European 
reeding stock, especially from England, r^rdless of expense. 

The results were soon seen. In the province of Buenos Aires, especially, 
laiy rsfiMictds have a stock of honied cattle and sheep the most progres.si ve 
iuopem livestock improvers might envy. Today, various livestock im- 
wement establishments (edboAas) can provide excellent males for esUm- 
wos, who wish to improve their stock, 

The Argentine Rural Society has the merit of having powerfully con- 
stated to this progress, by means of competitions and shows organized 
lauaUy at Palermo (z), the large park ,at Buenos- Aires. The finest 
jeeimens of the livestock produce of the coimtry are there united, and 
IS no rare thing to see oxen weighing from 1,500 to 2,000 hgg 
It is calculated that 96,000,000 hectares are utilised for livestock 
■[rovement on large landed estates, the area of which varies from between 
®o 5 square leagues in the central provinces to between 20 and 50 sq. 
tjots in the Southern temtories. The value of the livestock on these 
jW.ooo hectares is, according to the last census returns of 1908, 652,000,000 

province of Buenos- 

_ The following table shows the amount of livestock in 1908, 
id census returns, compared with what it was in 1888 


Durham hreedwefe imported; 1111906,2,180. In rooo 1,860 of tincolm 

1905, 6,535. 

^'*rfotin show there were 18 head of cattle ; at that of igio, 1,042, The total sales 
“■ (inclndhig homes etc), realiaed 563,556 fr ; those at the latter, 2,313,367 trs. 



f*a 




Tabib Vn. — Limiock Statistics. 


T«ki (Oteaw Rctann) 

BccMtf C«ttk 

Boots 

Sheep (t) 

W* 

m 

*lt 963 . 93 b 

4,262.917 

66 , 7 ot ,097 

403,203 

1895 - 

21,701,526 

4445.859 

74.379.562 

652,766 

igoS . 

29,116,625 

7.531.376 

67.211,754 

t.403,591 


(i) According to the Agrlcolttml Ststistkitl Sctom, on Deccmher jist., 1910, thn 
28,817,900 head of honed cattle and 73^22440 abeep. 


A5 w€ see, in 13 years, from 1895 to 1908, the homed cattle hadii 
creased by 7415,099 head {25-47 %)■ ^toee provinces of Buenos-AiK 
Santa Fe and Corrientes, wHch have the largest livestock improveita 
establishments, (l) alone show an increase of 5,686,417 head. 

On the other hand, the sheep (2) have considerably decreased in nu 
her (by g.64 %), which is only a proof of the agricnltuial progress oftl 
country; sheep disappear before agriculture. In fact, the largest decreai 
is found in regions where there has been the greatest agricultural progres 
that is in the grain region and especially in the province of Buenos-Aire 
Even Central Pampa, which a few years ago was supreme in the mattj 
of sheep improvement, shows a considerable decrease in its stock, emi 
to the wonderful extension of agriculture. On the contrary, the Sciitte 
territories, which are eminently pastoral, have seen their stock of sle< 
increase. Southern Patagonia is destined to become one of the laigt 
centres of sheep production. 

As above remarked, the progress in livestock improvement is art 
much in the quantity as in the quality. Let us take, for example, t 
Province of Buencs-Aires, which is the most important ; whilst, in 1895,1 
homed cattle of crioUa race represented 50 % of the total, in 1908 tb 
were only 8,7%, while the half breds have increased from 49 % to 85 
and the thorough breds from 0.6 %tp 6 %. A considerable progress is » 
observed in the other classes of livestock, especially in the sheep. Thek 
owing table shows the improvement obtained in the livestock in the pi 
yince of Buenos Aires in the period 1895-1908. 


(1) The provmce with the hugest ntmiber of honied catUe is Boenos Aires 
about 5 ^rd. of the total number) ; then come Corrientes {4,275,895) ; Santa Ft 

Rios (3,145,639), Cordoba (2,639,480). The Andes territory comes last with only 995 _ 

(2) The largest number of sheep is alsofound in the Province of Buenos Airrs (34 
or about half the totaluumber), in spile of a large decrease {18,000,000 between i 895 
then in Bntre Rios (7,005,409) ; Central Fampa (4,809,077) ; Rio Negro (4,724,844!- 
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t*sl# Vnl. — Impravemnt of <A# t«i /V<>»<»Be of Buenos Aires. 
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liivetoclc selection — writes U^rrinez in the introduction to the 
ivetock Census — has led to a " fabulous increase of public wealth While 
11895 the total value of the principal species of livestock (lurned cattle, 
Mses, mules, asses, sheep,goats, pigs) amounted to 378,926,^3 gold pesos, 
1 1908 it was estimated at 651,764,187 gold pesos ; in J3 yearsthere was 
mictease of 273,000,000 gold pesos (72%). lie value of the horned cattle 
msed from 222,842,465 to 413,021,767 gold pesos, an increase of 81 %. 

An eloquent witness to the increase of the livestock is given by the stat- 
lics of homed cattle slaughtered in the various shambles, frozen meat 
tiblishmenis and saiaietos (l) of the Sepublic ; 


Tasns K. — Homed CatUe Slaughtered. 



*994 

1911 

HoneSCittk 




{Bead) 

lBea« 

'U tie Itinlen SbamUea (FedenU Capital) ■ • . 

4 * 8,043 

74 <b *«7 

lioUier Shambles 

425,021 

1,174429 

[It l^TQsai ICttt Batabii^iMiits 

307,828 

1468,431 

jb SiJaitetai 

435.740 

, 3 * 7.612 

Total . . . 

e. 436 ,e 3 » 

3 . 370.339 

at- 




B>e development of the froztn meat industry has in recent years been 
f"®!ns : it has found a market in the large consmning countries beyond 


^ &Mra att ataUhlmKnU foi dqriiig and saitlas neat: befoR ttie introdnctioa 
tUa was the only, induatzy in oonaectioa with liTcatocfc imvovement. The 
ef the ealadene, caUed huafo, is still largely eqxirted ta Bea^l and Cnha- 
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the Ocean, and espedally in Great Bnto whjA 1^ irokfatai thei 
noitation of Uve cattle for fear of epidejnic thrush. Ue Provincts of | 
^-Aiies Santa Entre Rios and Corrientes contain the largest nvun] 
of establkhments for cold storage ; these, managed by powerful Compaq 
suooUed for the most part with British capital, are s^^mdidly eqaippa 
thfmost improved style. Among the seven companies mentioned ii 
last Agricultural Statistical Return, let ns nrte t ... 

The La Plata Cold Storage Cotrvpany, with a capital of 2^19,0245 
piastres, with head quarters at La Plata ; in it exported 1,022, 

frozen sheep and 1,239.070 ... 

The CompaMa Saininena de Carries Cotigeladas, with a capital 
4000,000 gold piastres, has 2 establishments one at Buenos kres, 
other at Bahia-Blanca : in 1911 it exported Sqs.&d shuep and 478, 

quarto Company, with a capital of 2,268,000 1 

piastres, exported 427,313 sheep and 562,088 qwrters of beef. 

The total amount of frozen meat exported in 1911 was 3,497,63951 
and 4 737 702 quarters of beef : in 1895 it was 2,022,650 sheep and 21 
quarto, of berf. As we see the export of beef has ^ormoi^ly in™ 
The following table gives us a general idea of the expo^hon of 
various produce of homed cattle and sheep improvement (live asii 
frozen meat, iasa^o, extract of meat etc.); 


T 11UT.R X. — Export of Livestoek and Meat. 
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X896 

1900 

1904 

1908 

19XX 

382.539 

150.350 

129,275 

60,916 

i$4,xia 

5x2,016 

198,102 

28,127 

103,792 

110,690 

9,355 

66,571 

304.093 

573.946 

934.4*5 

1,99*.3<H 

2,385,482 

3,679,587 

3,297,667 

3.497,639 

371.7“ 

268,000 

159,900 

92,100 

140,812 

101.800 
61,400 

82,200 

155,400 

246.800 

865,394 

546,5*1 

676,46* 

882,362 

1,504,537 

i,» 4 J 

1,5*1! 

3 ,n- 

MO'i' 

36c<J 


From these figures we see clearly that with the deci 
Uve animals and tasajo there corresponds a large 
meat and meat extract ; due to the new conditi^ of the ^ 
the progress of livestock improvement and the industnes i 
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1 5' Exportation of agricuIiTural and livestock Produce. 

We faiow that the Argentine foreign trade consists in the importation 
[ oanafactuied articles and the exportation of raw agricultural and live- 
produce. In view of the economic and fiiancial conditions of Argent- 
B, the export regulate the purchasing power of the consumers and con- 
jipently the importation. The whole economic life of the Sepublic is 
lietefore based on it. 

Since 1891, the trade balance of Argentina, has been favorable, 
iatis every year, with a few rare exceptions, the exports have exceeded 
tf imports in amount. 


Table XI. — Foreign Trade {in gold pesos). 


Tttli 

Inpotts 

Exports 

W 

DUfae&oe 

m *) 

(86! 

22,441,120 

14.3ia.589 

~ 8,118,531 

1870 

49 .« 4 i 6'3 

3 o,aa 3 ,o 84 

— 18,901,529 

(6^ 

45,533.880 

. 58,380,787 

+ 22,844,907 

18^0 

142,240,812 

ioo,8i8.oq^ 

— 41,421,819 

190C 

113,485,069 

154.600,414 

+ 41.115,343 

1010, . 

351.770,656 

574,626,055 

+ 2 O, 8 s. 5 .^ 0 Q 

1911 

366,810,686 

324.697.538 

~ 42^113,148 

1912 . 

384.833.469 

480,391,256 

+ 95,537.787 


W us now give a rapid glance at the increase of the exports, which 
i in important indication of the development of agriculture and livestock 
Dpiovenieiit. 


Table XII. — Export oj Produce (in gold pesos). 


Ten 

Agricoltiital 

UTcstoek 

Forestry 

Uioeral 

Gune 

and Fish 

HbeeU- 

mam 

Total 

[896 

1901 

1906 

I 9 U 

1912 

43.132,585 

21.596,099 

•57,654,694 

139,764,386 

278,186.572 

70,534,040 

90,646.411 

124.146,439 

168,394,733 

188,215,956 

1^68,663 

2,821,496 

5,911,859 

12,254,604 

8,983,112 

352,840 

408,440 

273.816 

565,338 

285,277 

205,025 

940,141 

1,098,000 

1,663,285 

2,008,2I2 

1,308,863 

1*303,515 

3,168,523 

2,055.192 

2,712,132 

116,802,016 

167,716,102 

292,253,819 

324,697,538 

480,391,136 


9 * 
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The strictly agricultural produce exported increased from 1896 to igt 
from 43,132,585 to 278,186,572 gold pesos (an increase of 542 %); 
stock produce from 70,534,040 to 188,215,956 gold pesos foteshy 

produce from 1,268,663 to 8,983,112 (608 %)• . , , 

Cereals and flax are the principal articles of agncultural product ej. 

ported *► 

TABieXm. — Export of Cereals and Flax (in gold pesos). 


h ,830,027 15,994,556 6,856,106 38,385! 

26,240,733 18,887,397 16,513,263 37,135 

66,561.181 53,365.687 *5.915.861 1,117,184 

80,675,066 2,766,597 33,579,990 11,666,251 

97,835,174 108,908,193 34 , *13,565 *>,858,51? 



Of the animal produce exported, the most important articles 
frozen heef. and hides, together with Uve homed cattle. 


Tabi,e XIV. Export of Horned Cattle etc. (in gold pesos). 



Of the forestry produce ea^rted, quebracho and ite 
greatest value : in 1912 (1) the quebrachrf f tai»i 

3,568.557 gold pesos (in 1896, it was 832,718 gold P«®“) 

tad a ^of 4,83^ gold pesos (in iSqflit was 68.419 


(i) la 1911 tbe export unoonted to 9^ pOK». 
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§6. AGWCmTOKAi:, holdings. 

V?e know that the pritcipal obstacle to the development of Argentine 
njcnlttiial produetioL, especially from the poii.t of view of its yield per 
jjt o£ area, is the bad distnbutioi. of thelai.d ; it is held by a limited ntun- 
jji of peisots, who, as a restilt of historical evei-ts or as specuJatois, have 
juHged to get possession of enormous latifm dia. Sir gle proprietors and 
iodeties possess 100,000, 150,000 or 200,000 hectares, and in the Southern 
[aritoiies even 500,000 or more : the uiit of a rea is no lor ger there the hec- 
laie but the square league (2,500 hectare.), Thee enormous holdii gs serve 
to i large extent for livestock improvement, some have been brought under 
ojitivation and are worked as terande, some remain productive until 
ti®e, economic progress and above all railways and irrigation increase their 
vjltie. This state of thii gs certair Jy does not favour the increase ol rural 
Ijoimlation, which in spite of emigration remains scanty, as the density is 
jdt yet 3 to the square km. 

The cotce tration of real estate in a few hands, and the consequent 
defocicy of labour are the principal causes of the agrarian tinrest by 
which Argentite agriculture sufiers, ar.d which, recently, has shown itself 
i the eminently agricultural provinces of the cortral regioninseiionsagit- 
itiors amor g the colorists. . 

The authorities have been for mar.y years atter.tive to make up for 
the war t of foresight of precedirgGcven.met.ts thatallowedso large a portion 
)i State land to be lost, ard they are studyii g how, by means of a 
list ar d energetic colorisatiot policy to et.cour£ ge the subdivision of hold- 
tgs, to attract a derse mass of permarer.t colonists, to people the waste 
atds and in crease the agricultural production. 

Oi.e of the most importan t sigi s of agricultural progress in Argentina 
s therefore the subdivision of rural lar d. Unfortuiately we have not 
aScia t statistical data to follow the vaiiatiors of this interesting phen- 
na.et; from the scat ty elemei ts at oor disposal, however, it appears that 
hete.dercy in favour of subdivision has become somewhat marked in 
Ku.t years. 

The first National Cmus of 1888 did not concern itself with this 
ntta (i), 

The Natioral Census of 1895 only ^ves irsigrificant data as to the 
wstitution of rural lar ded property i the 172,000 holdings (agricultural 
stockfarms) which the report deals writh, would occupy 8,299,93® hect- 
'“"llatd. If it is calculated flbat the area reallycnltivated was not more 
^14.892,005 hectares, we see that little more than half the land was 
“ight SI der cultivatior , the other half wwas left for gra zir g purposes. Hdvr- 
w, so idea can he really fomed from the above census retuin as to the 


W Sm Cmto Agro-reaitfK //tcioiul igo8 vol. I. p. XVI. 
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distritation oflandatthe time: fividirgthe number of hectares owned b) 
that of the proprietors, we should get abodt 50 hectares pet head, wUchis 

an improbable figure. , ^ ■ 

The National Census of 1908 gjves some further particulais ; it deak 
with 222,174 holdings representing a total area of 1,167,955 sq, kms 
fll6 795,500 hectares) out of the 2,952,551 sq. tons, forming the total area 
of the RepubUc. In 13 years (1895-1908) the number of faruB would 
therefore have increased by about 50,000 and the corresponding area 
by 108,000,000 hectares. 

The 227,174 holdings utilised for agriculture and hvestoclc improvement 
were as follows ; 48,323 were not more than 10 hectares in area; 

M 054 between 11 and 50 hectares ; 29.626 between 51 and 100 ; 46,553 be- 
tw^ioi and 300 ; 12,992 between 301 and 500; 11,104 between 501 and 
1000 ; 10,284 between i.ool and 2,500 ; 2,968 between 2,501 and 3,730; 
2052 between 3,751 and 5.000 ; 1,620 between 5,001 and 7,500 ; 1,157 !» 
tween 7 501 and 10,000 ; 423 between 10,001 and 12,500; 781 between 12,501 
and 23,<ioo ; 168 between 25,001 and 37,000 ; 65 between 37,001 and sonoc 

1,004, more than 90,000 ha. , , « n 

These figures, observes the president of the Census Couumssion 
A B mfflttirez are not entirely satisfactory ; it appears in fact tba 
out of 222 174 farms considered, 102,277 or 46 % were less tbai 
40 hectares which would lead us to imagine that rural land was very mud 
^bdivided,' or that latifundia did not prevail in the degr^ genmlly lx 

lieved either among the agricultural or the stock farms. Now, if it is tn 

that there are many small holdings, especially among the apcidtural farm 
it is on the other hand, evident that the above proportion is too large 
latifundia still predominate to a large extent in both the a^cultural au 
the Uvestock improvement fields, which is, besides, rmtuial when we reflei 
that at the date of the Census an area of three million square kms, m 

inhabited by not more than six million persons. 

However, especially in the grain re^ons, we find a tendency 
the subdivision of land, either through the inhentance of co-heiR, or 
increase of lucrative commercial operation ; and tos "L, 

transfers of land entered in the pubUc registers. It is ^ 3 

Martinez, that the next Census, the plan of which is now imdci stall 
will show an increase of subdivision. , 

In the last ten years the movement has become more 
through the action of the authorities, the landholders. ^ 

takings and railway companies. The land law ^ 9 “ 3 .pass 
to prevent the formation of latifundia, no longw 
a sinde person of Government land of arya of more than ^ 

From March i6th. to December 31st., 1912. in 

4.85i> hpctares of pubUc land were granted in lots of from 20 to 200 
for a total price of 411,000 pesos. tWs field, 

Government may exert a great and efiScacions 1 

it still possesses, about 90.000,000 hectares of nncultiTOt ' , 

agricult^. On the other hand, vanous cdomsation undetta 
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^ actively trading in land ; they subdivide inunense areas belondng 
c therpsdvcs or private persons, and sell them in lots to colonists on very 
^tenns : the Argentine papers aie foil of advertisements of sales by auc- 
i(„ {rtmites) of fanns of every size and in every part. This traders fadl- 
lattd by the payment of a part of the price at fixed date and by mort- 

(i) : it is not, however, without dangers, caused by specnlators and the 
itifidal raising of the value of the land. 

A notable example of rapid land subdivision is provided by the Pro- 
jBce of Cordoba (2):in the period 1898-1907, of 3,969,450 hectares constit- 
ring the colonies and colonised farms of the province, 1,129,294 hectares 
It about a third, were sold to agricultural colonists . hi 1906 the colonists’ 
Hiding land were 4,658 ; in 1910, they were 5.800. 

The same results are met with in other proirinces '. the last agricultural 
htistical return gives two typical examples, one in a province where colon- 
atiem is intense, Santa Fe, the other in a territory, the Central Pampa 
fhere, up to a few years ago, latifundia prevailed. In ten yeare (1901-1911) 
»th showed a considerable increase of holdings of less than 2,500 hectares 
ltd a decrease of those of a greater area . In Pampa, the farms between 100 
ind 200 he^res in area have increased 337 %. hi the following table, the 
fariations in this respect in the two regions are compared. 


TabieXV. — Variations in the Distribution of Landed Property 
»lki Province of Santa Fe and the Territory of Central Pampa (1901-1911) 


Am of Holdings 

Number of Holding 

Santa PA 

Oentml I^unpa | 

X90X 

1911 

Difiereace 

% 

1901 

1911 

Diflocace 

% 

B«tweai 10 and 25 ha. 

” 26 » 50 » 

* 51 » 100 D 

* 101 * 200 # 

* 201 » 300 » 

* 301 » 650 » 

* 651 ” 1*250 » 

* *>251 > 2,500 » 

* 2 » 5 oi » 5,000 1 

* 5»ooi » 10,000 » 
10,001 ha, and over. 

_ Total , . . 

4,200 

3.154 

3,358 

4,583 

1,641 

1.395 

589 

442 

422 

492 

180 

6,376 

6,830 

7,276 

7.875 

3.020 

2.545 

1.263 

768 

566 

205 

*36 


129 

64 

54 

68 

99 

489 

741 

1,114 

624 

583 

423 

2.174 

4D1 

87 

330 

512 

1,412 

445 

431 

172 

+ 27.1 
+ r 58,5 
+ 337-5 
61.1 
+ 3852 

+ 188.7 

— 39.9 

— 6.3 

“ 72.4 

20,256 


+ 84.4 

3,498 

6,970 

+ 99.3 


^ nSee in this connection the articles in this BulUtin, for August, ipir, and Novem- 
5 lAod Credit in Atgentina ” and "Value of Land and Rural Mortgages 

"Satina in igu .» 

A.B.Martuiei... VAtie>iiim> m XXf S.<d* ”, p. its. 
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The tendency towards sabdivision of land in also seen in the iacreise 
of transactions in contection with land, followed by an Increase of mojt. 
gages. The following table shows the increase of sales and njortgaga 
fot the ten years 1901-1911 and also gives an idea of the increase ij 
the average prices, (i) 


Tabi3 XVI. — Sales of Rural Holdittgs and Mortgages Pinsed 
hetaeen 1902 and 1911. 


Tears 



Hectares 

Veloe 

(la pesos B/h) 

Avenge 
Price 
in gold 
pesos 

Hectares 

Vshe 

(la pesos D/a) 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

I9O2-I9IX. • . 

6,268,761 

8,279,329 

11,038,299 

16,390,970 

10,795,205 

7.527.435 

7,286,899 

8,642,387 

13,701.934 

11,149,253 

91.543,789 

116,408,133 

142,917,166 

232,623.453 

205,650,306 

177,336,976 

215.974.135 

264,510,900 

359.024,593 

396,837.383 

14.6 

'3 

M 

19 

33 

29.6 
30-4 

26 

35 

4.847.979 

6,376,702 

6,252,277 

7.039.327 

6,229.550 

7,366,001 

7.365.857 

5.665,793 

7,609,561 

8,919,758 

82,085,815 

46.178.193 

57,762,168 

77,810,140 

107,615,363 

131.436,255 

136,772,362 

158,416,336 

218,754,412 

281, 137, «2 

100,980,449 

2,202,746,836 

— 

67,822,805 

1,297,948, 55 » 


The tendency to subdivide holdings is, however, hindered bjr tt 
prevalent system of working farms, that is, as tenancies, with rent pu 
in money or kind; in 1911, it was calculated that in the grain leg*)' 


(i) The following table shows the increase in the average prices of land sold m tie r® 


X90X,X907 and 1911 in eight provinces rf the Repoblic. 
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f[ 65.JII f*™si 36,458 ( 55*99 %) were worked as tenancies, 7,107 (lo.g* %) 
g share tenancies, and 31,546 (33.09 %) by the proprietors. If we consider 
hie prevalent conditions of lease, short period and the obligation to sow the 
jjlds witt lucem the last year, we see that the tenant’s position is pre- 
(jiioiB and consequently that he will hardly become attached to the 
had (i). If some colonists, in spite of this, succeed in becoming landhold- 
ds a large number fail and pass from one farm to another. 

The high wages ofiered at the time of the grain harvest, which, owing 
to aew land being brought under cultivation, have become much more fre- 
qoent, favour temporary immigration (the celebrated golondrina immigra- 
lo). The labourers, at the termination of the harvest, instead of estab- 
ttng themselves on the sod. return to their homes, beyond the Ocean, 
life is cheaper and where they invest the savings made in Argentina. 
On the other hand, the eitraordinary development of the urban centres 
ud the increase of works of public utility have withdrawn and continue 
10 withdraw a large number of labourers from the country. This, writes 
Iiopei Mi-fian, has caused an extieme reduction in the numbei of agricul- 
tol labourers, together with an elimination of the fit in consequence of 
lUch only the least capable are retained by agriculture. 

Another factor contributing to the depression of agiicultural economy, 
is the increasing rise in price of the soil, due not only to ordinary causes, 
stichas the development of railways, the increase of population, agricultural 
ptogress etc., but also to accidental causes, unrestricted speculation, the 
rise in wages, the cultivation of land of inferior quality, the excess of the 
eipoits over the imports which has increased the demand for land, etc. 
“At the present economic stage ”, writes l,ahitte, the eminent manager 
lithe Department of Statistics and Rural Economy, " ^culture is not 
uend, but a means for giving the land value, and making large gains in 
I short time. " It thus often happens that the new owner does not find in 
the laud purchased sufiSdent remm’.eration for the capital invested. 

tte leases, shares in the profits etc. will have to be in proportion to the 
leqairements of the invested capital, rather than to the fertility of the 
W. Hence often the dissatisfaction of the landlords and even more that of 
^ tenants. 

( “le want of working capital, felt above all by the colonists, a^ravated 
sd system of credit, is another important cause of the depression of 
tural economy above remarked. Direct agricultural credit, writes 
Maian, we may say, does not exist for the colorist, though the Na- 
Eank is authorized to grant loans to farmeis. What is called com- 
1 credit is, to a large extent, dissimulated agricultural credit. Be- 
iecolonistand the Bar.k^hereisa whole seriesof middlemen, country 
j etc,), large merchants etc., and the final consequences 


M MaAan " El aettuU prcblema agrario General Management of Agiicnltnic 

UKaUaial Defence. Suenos Aires, icia, and the above mentioiied workof 1 ,abiiip, 
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of this are felt at the harvest. The result is a usurious s^em of credit 
which, when the season is bad, causes the ruin of the colonist. 

As a remedy to the evil, the Government has undertoken studies fa 
a system of agricultural credit, by which the parasitic middlemen may ], 
got rid of, and the colonist provided with the working capital he needs 
The Department of Statistics and Rural Economy, under LahiUe’s wfa 
management, has prepared some very interesting reports for the pnijios( 
showing the needs of agricultural economy in Argentina at the present sfagi 
Various bills, based on these researches, have been laid before Parliama 
since 1911. 

A vast reform is contemplated including the sale and distil 
ution of the national land, mortgage and personal agricultural credit, 0 
operation, mutual aid etc. (i). This reform is to be based on the foiiK 
ation of a large agricultural credit institution : El Banco Agricolo ieluNi 
ci 6 ». Its of&ce will be to co-ordinate the colorisation work for which tl 
land laws have made preparation and to favour the foundation and the worl 
ing of co-operative credit societies etc., which would thus be placed under 
special regime. 

This reform will, however, require a good deal of time. Adolfo Mnjc 
now Minister of Agriculture, in view of the urgent need for the adoptii 
of measures for the purpose, has presented new bills {2) to facilitate an i 
crease of colorizing immigration and to improve the conditions of t! 
colonists by encouraging co-operation in its various f orms. For the pt 
pose he proposes that a special department be formed in the Bank of t 
Nation to lend to co-operative societies constituted on definite lines. 

This reform, with which we shall deal fully in due time, is destined 
give a new direction to the agricultural economy of Argentina and toelii 
inate the obstacles that hinder the development of agricultural prodi 
tion which, as we have seen in the course of these remarks, has a spW 
future before it. 

(1) The land system and the insoffident population scattered over a very large terril 
have not yet allowed of an important co-operative movement. On the other land, the to 
interested oppose the idea violently. NotwithstamUng this, tseoperatlon is 
progress, ttianVs to Government propaganda. Among the forms which have gives 
results we must mention hail and fire co-operative insurance societies. ^ tsp Hh, 

(3) “ Projecto de Ley de Cohmsadin ” ; " FomefOe de co-aperaUvas agricolas « 
Saavedra lamas has presented a bUl on “La cokmraeiin capUalista" ■, the 
one on " El Batim Coimtador de la Nadin Argeatiaa ” and one on “ Banco Agnaa 
RepvbHca". 
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OniCUI, SODBCBS: 

i(B<o Hdsbo hoiei aHtrsAH (CoUalums o/ Laies mi Dttna of tU Miniary 0/ AffiaU- 
mi Md CammtKe). Tolda, 1912. 

^aicoixusE IN JAPAN. PubliAhcd by the Bureau of Agriculture of tbe Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce. Tokio, 1909. 

{mans nNANCiaa et £coNOiitanB mi jaton (FinanM and Eamamie Ytarbcck lot }a- 
pu|. Tokio, 1912. 

fosHoao 20KEI HTO. {SUUiaics of the DeparimerU of Agrientture and Commeree), Tokio, 1910. 


§ I. Histowcai, notes on the iand system. 


Beiote entering on a general consideration of the taxes now burdening 
laaded propery in Japan , it may be well to gitm a short historical sketch of 
the land system of the Empire. 

Japan at the present time is an eminently agricultural country, as 
it has always been from remote ages. The fertility of the soil and tbe 
aattnal tendencies of the inhabitants abbreviated the nomadic period 
common to all pastoral nations. It was quickly followed by one of 
statility and agricultural development. Laws on the transfer of landed 
property were therefore introduced at a very early date. The first 
authentic notices of subdivision of rural property date from the yth. 
century of our era when the land was dividrf into domains belonging 
to the Emperor, landed estates belonging to the temples (Shintoist 
»d Buddhist) and land belonging to private persons. An imperial edict 
promulgated at the time of the reforms of the Taikwa period (645-649 of 
out era) shows that it was then the hattt to buy up private land in orier 
to transfer it to the Imperial House. The chief object of these reforms 
to pnt an end to this aSuse and to facilitate the formation of small 
private holdings. The system, however, was but rudimentary; for shonld 
0 holder die, his land, granted for a period of six years, reverted to 
the Crown. 

We shall pass over various char ges of small importance and only men- 
® the origin and signification of the sioen (fief) which, with some modific- 
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ation, has served as the basis for the land laws existing since the Setota 
tionof 1867. The skoen originatedintheyear720 A. D.;andwasesseati4J 
the private property of the feudatory and was perfectly free from taxatioa 
This system naturally tended, on the one land, to give vast tracts of laaji 
to the most powerful families, and, on the other, to reduce the auiubet oj 
holdings in the hands of the Crown. The right of imposing taxes on jjj 
vassals tested exclusively with the feudal lord. During the tdgns of 
Tokugawa (1603-1868), the government of the shoguns prohibited the po. 
chase or sale of lands with a view to prevent an excessive concentratioii of 
holdings in the hands of a few. Exception, however, had to be made in 
favour of the great centres, such as Yedo (now Tolcio), Osaka and Kioto. 
But this prohibition had little effect, for it was easily eluded, especially 
through fi^tious rents, which, however, were prohibited later though not 
without danger to agricultural process. 

Thus we find three distinct periods in the history of the Japanese land 
system : in the first the right of holding land was a prerogative of the Crosn, 
which could, if it so willed, temporarily abrogate its prerogative; in the set 
ond a feudal system prevailed, when, thon^ formally derived from tbt 
Crown, the right was in reality a prerogative of the feudal lords; in the 
third period, following the restoration of 1867, the right of holding private 
landed property was absolutely guaranteed and firmly established hy 
law. In 18^, the Imperial Government issued a decree that land depeudent 
on rural groups was the property of the village ; in 1874, the land ms 
subdivided into public land and private holdings ; in the following year, it 
was further decreed that all titledeeds must be personal and onlytransfa- 
able by legal contract. In 1886, systematic land registration was pat 
into force. 


§ 2, Classification op holdings. 

Having thus traced the chief historical features of the Japanee land sy- 
stem, we turn to the subject of the classification of holdings at the present 
time. In considering this subdivision, it must be borne in mind that 
traditional, religions or civil reasons have often necessarily led to the mod- 
ification of certain legal principles of the West when applied in Japan 
Thus we find land divided into two large classes, the one the property of 
the State, the other private. State land is subdivided under four heads. 

The 1st. Gass comprising: 

(«) Dand belonging to the Crown (the areas on which the hnpenal 
palaces and their dependencies stand) ; • 

(b) the land belonging to the temples of Ise (l), to the Imperial tom» 
and to the temples belonging to the State or to the provinces. 

(i) Ise, one of the provinces of the Tokaido. Its principal dtp is T$», celebiatd I* 
the sMafoisf temples of Vamada, the most nodent and most veneiated in fapan. 
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^2nd. Class comprising: 

(4) land belon^g to the Imperial priioes ; 

(i) land Wonging to the Govemment, such as that occupied bythe 
^ nriristerial departments, banacks etc. 

lic yd. Class comprising : 

(4) land of every description, water-courses, seas, lakes, ponds, maisk- 
. Jilts, aqueducts, rtc, not belongitg to private individuals ; 

( 4 ) land occupied by railways ; 

(c) " ” ” telegraph or telephone offices; 

[if " belonging to light-houses; 

(«) land occupied by ruins, national monuments, public parks etc; 

y) ” that has belonged previously to persons who have lost 
their right to hold it; 

(j) ” occupied by temples or cemeteries not owned by private 

persons. 

( 4 ) " set apart as places where capital punishments take place. 

The 4th. Gass compriseslaud occupied by temples, schools or other educ- 
tional buildings, hospitals, asylums for the poor, etc. not belonging to 
irate persons; 

in the case of private property there ate only two classes. 

The 1st. comprises : 

(4) cultivated land, dwellings, woods and forests, the private 
Boship of which is confirmed. 

(i)land occupied by schools, hospitals, magazines, temples etc., 
elonging to various conununities; 

The 2nd. comprises : 

(а) land occupied by temples or cemeteries not belon^ng to the State; 

(б) laud occupied by aqueducts, wells.reservoits, canals forinigation, 
ends etc, not belongit g to the State ; 

(c) roads and holdings etc. of private ownership. 

The land registers are kept in the office of the collector of land ta«s. 

A special law r^ulates the classification of the holdings. 


§ 3. The amendment op the eand tax. 

The system of payment of the land taxin kind in use in Japan from the 
Mhest period of its lustory was only replaced bythe present system in 
J73. Formerly, even before the power of the siwgms was established, 
toe were four kinds of taxes on land ; the land tax proper called 
* Ipiyable under the form of labour); that called bu (payable as rent), 
^ called ehi (payable in articles of clothing) and fir.ally the rai- 
^ (miscellaneous taxes). The land tax, payable in kind, amount 
. 3 % of the yield ; the total amount of the taxes did not exceed 6%. 
the feudal system the farmer was in fact obliged to furnish the 
of subsistence for the military class, and thus arose a special system 
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hj wMch one half of the crops went to the Government and the oti^ , 
the fanner. loiter, this tax was divided so that four tenths went to ij, 
Govenunent and six were retained by the fanner. j 

According to statistics referring to the ei^th year of the period ToJ 
{1838). the total amount of rice produced in the Empire was 30430, S 
boiu (hi. 54,774,000), out of which payment was made of 12,170,000 ^ 
(hi. 21,906,000) equivalent to 40 % and corresponding to the fomtentij 
payable to the Government. 

The substitution of a tax payable in cash for one payable in tnj 
rendered necessary by the altered conditions of the country after Japa, 
bad been opened to Western civilisation, required no small prepaiator 
labour, mote especially with regard to fixing the value of the land. 

In 1872, the'year preceding the change, the amount of rice paid in kn 
taxes was 12,510,000 (22 .518,000 hi.); in 1873, in spite of thenewlar 

the tax could not be collected in cash and was therefore paid in kind totl 
amount of 12,130,000 koku (21,834,000 hi.) 

It was in this year that the Government abolished the piohibitio 
relative to the purchase and sale of cultivated land already tefeued to an 
then began the great work of the valuation of the land. The necessai 
researches were begun in 1874 and only completed in 1882 and theysem 
as the basis on which to calculate the land tax. 

For this calculation it was necessary to determine the gross yiddi 
the land, the cost of seed and manure, and the average amount oitl 
interest on the capital invested. Then the value (V) of the land w 
calculated with the help of the formula ; 

V ^ R — [t + f + t”) 


in which R = the gro-ss yield ; 1 = the cost of seed and manures in hue 
edths of R; i’andf” =the communal tax and the land tax respectively 
hundredths of the value V ; and r the rate of interest. 

Thus, if, for example, we suppose that the cost of manure amounts 
15 %of the gross yidd.that the communal taxisi %ofthevalueoftlielai 
that the land tax is 3 % of the same value and that the average intcri 
of the capital is 6 % the preceding formula becomes 


V 




3F TOO 

100 jj 6 


whence the official value of the land may bp deduced ; 

V = 8.5 R. 

This signifies that in the above mentioned conditions the la^ (3 
of V) is equal to 25.5 % of the yield. But it must be observed tla 
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^ fotmttlA has no value except under similar conditions; it is logical 
that i£ the rate of interest varies much, the >’ield, the various 
and probably also the taxes on the land will vary in consequeace. 
^^ij^shall now give some few particulars as to the determination of the 
jioos items in this calculation. 

(*) Harvest. The productiveness of the land is determined in the follow- 
svayi rice-fields it is expressed in rice, for fields not irrigated; in 
filcy and soya; for lauds where the mulberry, tea, hemp and indigo are 
jltivated, in rice and barley. The ofBdal calculation is based upon the 
^ge of the five preceding years and on the crop of the current year, 
proportional co-e£ 5 cients to these %ures. 

^( 1 ) Yield. To estimate this, it was necessary first to establish a fair price 
M cereals to serve as a basis. But this calculation required special atten- 
ion because of the extreme variability in the price of grain, and it was ne- 
(j5jty to inquire the market prices in the different parts of the Empire, and 
oBpare them with prices in private contracts. The average prices of the 
preceding years were also taken into account. During the first year af- 
0 the law came into force, the average prices per koku (hl.i.8) for the whole 
^try were fixed at 5 yen 185 for rice, 1 yen 978 for barley and 3 yen 150 
HI soya. For the sake of comparison we may say the prices at present are 
epectively about 24 yen, 8 yen 50 and 12 yen 50 pet koku. 

(0) ItUerest. titerest was calculated according to the cost price of the 
toduce compared with the yield of the land, or by taking account of the 
Eferer.ce between these two figures. The cost of the carriage of the pro- 
iice to the market was also considered. As a result of these ealcula- 

I ihe average interest could be fixed at 6.1 % for rice-fields and 6.3 % 
,d producing other crops. 

1) Cost of seed and manwe. For these expenses the average tos 
it 15 % of the gross yield ; the communal tax being fixed at one-third 
land tax. 

ater the land tax, at first fixed at 3 % of the official value of 
td, was reduced to 2.5 %• However, in 1898 two economic ffirris, 
le necessity of meeting tew expenses, and the increase in the price of 
s, which naturally caused a considerable rise in the value of land, in- 
the Government to raise the land tax from 2.5 to 3,3 % for a perii^ 
; years. In 1903 the former rate was returned to, but it was raised in 
rt the beginning of the war to 5.5 %. 


§ 4. The present land tax. 

The official valuation of the land, as entered in the cadastre dates as 
have seen , at least from 1882 , the year in which the valuation of landed 
®>Poty was completed. In every country this value varies coidderably 
'thecourse of thirty years,but»/offwriinJapan, where the Empire tmder- 
[*ta political and economic transformation previously unknown in history. 
Ittatural consequence was that in a great majority of cases the law was 
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badly carried out both from an economic p^nt of view and fiom that J 
distributive justice. It is true that inall nations and more espedaUyin 
pan, it is almost impossible to have acadastre corresponding esnctlymtiitij 
actual money value of landed property, but the difference between tS 
official valuation and the real value had become so great in Japan aheni 
1909 that a radical charge was urgently called for. This was, however, niadi 
exclusively with regard to real estate and was accomplished in the two year 
from 1909 to 1911. The new law takes as a basis of the taxable value of baili 
on land tffi times its antinal rental value, of course not including the also 
lute value of the real estate But as the value thus obtained far exceeds 
the official value entered in the cadastre and involved a disproportioiat 
increase of the tax to the detriment of the proprietors, the rate was dini 
nished from 5.5 % to 2.5 % This means that the present land law in 
poses on built on land a tax equal to a quarter of its rental value. 

TOth regard to land not built upon, it was decided thatinstead of rnabu 
a new official valuation it would be better to vary the rate of taxation sc tha 
it might correspond as far as possible with the it come and the lequireitett 
of the Treasury. Thus the rate was fixed at 4.7 % of the official valuation lo 
rice-fields, and a 1 5.5 % of thesame valuation for other land. An exception ra 
made in favour of the province of Hokkaido, where the rates were reduce 
respectively to 3.4 and 4 %. It is not difficult to understand the reason 
for these ^fferer.ces ; the difierent rates for ricefields and other land ai 
due chiefly to the necessity so mrgent in Japan, of putting a check in ever 
way on the continual increase in the cost of rice. The difference betwee 
the tax paid in Hokkaido and in the rest of Japan is a result of the exce 
lent home colouisation policy pnusued by the ^vemment to accelerate a 
far as possible the agricultural development of the island of Yeso. 

We may add that the land-tax on mortgaged land is paid by the ciet 
itor and in the case of a long lease (exceeding one hundred years) by tl 
holder of the land; in all other cases by the prprietor of the estat 
land belonging to the State and that included in the second class of prival 
property (see the section dealing with the classification of lard) is eieiii 
from the payment of land tax. The first class of private holdings, whic 
alone is taxed, is subdivided into two groups ; 

1st. Arable laud, inhabited areas, salt pits, mines and mineral springs 

and. Lakes, ponds, forests, pastures, waste land, etc. 

It must be obser^ that the taxon inhabited areas has differed to 
that on other land since the war when special taxes were impo-sed. Tbi 
land on which rural dwellings are built is subject to an ai valorm to 
of 8%, while inhatttted areas of urban centres pay 20 %. 

In principle, the tax does not vary with the yearly harvest ; but sow 
wise exceptions are made in favour of iaud*devastated by exceptii^l ^ 
mities. In such cases the land is exempted from the payment of the 
from the year of the disaster. Land orij recently reclaimed, and sn 
comes under the law on the readjustment of arable land is also 
empted for a number of years, varying according to circumstances. 
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§ 5. Additionai, iand taxes. 


Tlie land tax properly so called is not the only fiscal charge on land in 
lapw, there are local taxes and communal tithes. These charges are 
jatoally not uniform for the whole country; they vary in different localities 
aid ho® fo yoor, and they are fixed by the local authorities. 

There are, however, certain rules of which we give the essential points. 

The total amount of these taxes must not as a rule exceed 60 % of the 
hud tax properly so called; but, in exceptional cases, with the approbation 
the Ministers of the Interior and of Knance, they many be raised 
t) iji %. These two Ministers may also impose additional taxes within 
the above limits, when any land requites special works to remedy damage 
ansed by disasters, or when irrigation works are needed, or in the case 
jd measiues necessary to prevent the diffusion of an epidemic. These 
additioiial taxes are paid by the proprietors who benefit by the measures 
oi the Government, except in the case of mortgaged holdings, when the 
'aeditor beats the expense. 

We conclude these brief details relating to the taxation of land in 
ijipan by giving some statistics respectir g the land subject to taxation and 
^e amount paid during the ten years from 1903 to 1912. 


Afsa subject to the Land Tax. 



384,702 I 19.837 
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p,— AmounU of ike Land Tax during the Years 1903-04 — 1913-13. 
(i jen * Ire. 2.58). 


Van 


1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 
190607 
1907-08 
190809 
1909-10 
igio-ii 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 


Aaowit 
of TM 
in tkoMBd* 
of ym 

46.873 

60,940 

80,473 

84.637 

84.974 

85,418 

85.694 

76,292 

75.073 

75,408 


.V. B. The data crepecting the years igii-ij and 1912-13 arc reproduced from the 
Mmetes of Bspenditiire. 
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